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Philosophers and Books 


An Editorial 


TO THE annual summary of Publisher's 

Weekly (January 24, 1953), 365 of the 11,255 books 
published in the United States during 1952 belong to the 
category termed “ Philosophy, Ethics.” There were 264 new 
books and 74 new editions of old books. The total production 
figure of 338 represents an increase of 27 over the previous year. 
The allied field of religion claimed 794 books published in 
1952. 

If American book production in philosophy were added to 
the publications in other countries, the resulting figure would 
be even more astonishing, and if philosophers are supposed to 
be integrating other knowledges, they must likewise keep up to 
date in other fields. From a purely mechanical point of view, 
the odds are powerfully set against becoming a master of con- 
temporary thought, and specialization even in philosophy has 
today become an accepted fact. Abstracts may work well in 
other fields, where facts count for more than principle, but a 
philosophy that depended heavily on the use of abstracts would 
be nothing more than a dead, historical catalogue. The philos- 
opher’s work is more the making of abstracts for himself than 
using those of others, and to develop a philosophical idea takes 
time and space. Articles in a typical journal of philosophy are 
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much longer for instance than their counter-parts in a standard 
scientific review. Research on a philosophical problem takes 
much more time, on the average, than a similar project in 
physics or chemistry or even the social sciences. 

The publication of so many works in philosophy, at the rate 
of truly a book a day last year in America alone, enlarges the 
function of the book reviewer from that of being a critic 
engaged in a doctrinal debate with the author to that of a filter 
between the book industry and the reader. For as everyone 


knows, the 365 books on philosophy last year in the United 


States were of very uneven merit, and possibly not more than 
three or four have anything like permanent value. Many no 
doubt are only vaguely connected with philosophy. The book 
department of a journal like this has a serious obligation in 
channeling books to the critical attention of our readers. 

Because of space limitations, this journal can handle only 
about 50 books per year in the review section. This figure 
includes books published both here and abroad. A certain 
selection must be exercized in ordering books for review and in 
deciding on the space to be devoted to each work. All such 
considerations are open to mistakes in judgment. Finally, there 
are reviewers who agree to write a criticism of a book and then 
fail to come through with any report at all. 

The editorial staff hopes that the Books Received department 
will not only inform our readers of the new books that come to 
our office but will inspire some of them to volunteer to review a 
work that comes within their competence or else suggest an 
authoritative critic whe might be invited to do this or that 
review. Seldom in the past have such suggestions come to our 
attention. 

This recommendation is one way of assuring a more effective 
flow of critical information about books in these days when book 
reviewing assumes added importance for the selective coverage 
by philosophers who wish to stay abreast of at least the major 
currents in their field. 


How to Read an Article of the Summa 
by Otto Bird 


HE READER, first opening the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas, finds much that is strange and difficult. Yet 
it is clear at once that what is called the “article” is the 
elementary unit of the work as a whole. There are more than 
3000 of these articles, grouped together in “ questions,” which 
are gathered into the “ parts” that form the main structural 
outline of the work. The single article finds its place within 
this structure and does not yield its full meaning until it is 
seen in relation to all the rest. Nonetheless, it remains true 
that the first task is to understand the individual article in 
itself. For the beginner this is also the harder task. 

There is no difficulty in seeing the structure of the article. 
St. Thomas has so articulated its parts that they stand out as 
four distinct things: 

1. The article begins with the statement of a question that 
is presented in the form of an alternative by means of the 
particle, utrum (whether). 


2. Arguments are then presented for both sides of the alter- 
native. Several arguments are given for the side opposed to 
that which St. Thomas is going to maintain and, hence, are 


often called the “ objections.” Usually only one argument is 


given for the other side, introduced by the words, sed contra 
(on the contrary). 

3. St. Thomas then gives his own answer to the question 
proposed. This part begins with the words, respondeo dicendum, 
which are usually translated by “I answer that.” This part is 
frequently called the “ body ” of the article. 


4. Finally, the first arguments given are refuted as contrary 
129 
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to the position St. Thomas has taken. These are his answers to 
the “ objections.” Usually they apply only to the first series 
of arguments, since in the Summa the sed contra argument 
almost always coincides with the position St. Thomas adopts. 
However, there are a few instances in which he also answers 
the sed contra as well as the arguments on the other side of 
the alternative.* 

No reader will fail to see that these are the parts of an 
article as it appears in the Summa. He may well be puzzied, 
however, by such a literary form and doubt its value. Nor are 
beginners the only ones to have such a doubt. I have heard 
long and devoted readers of St. Thomas declare that the only 
way to read the Summa is to read first the question and then 
the answer in the body of the article and, finally, the “ ob- 
jections ” and the answers to them. Sometimes it even appears 
that the “ objections” are viewed as a kind of after-thought 
which might well be omitted entirely. Such a manner of reading 


implies at the very least some doubt as to the value and efficacy 
of the form in which St. Thomas wrote. Yet, it seems to me, 
that if St. Thomas had wanted us to read in that way, he 
would have written accordingly. The fact that he did not 
would seem to indicate that he must have placed some value 
on the form of the article as an instrument of intellectual 


discourse. 

To avoid this conclusion it might be claimed that the form 
is only an historical accident ; that St. Thomas wrote the Summa 
as he did because the form of the article was popular in the 
13th century and answered the needs and desires of intellectual 
life in the university of that time. From the research of 
Mandonnet on the quaestio disputata we now know that this 
was the case. The article as we find it in the Summa is a 
literary expression, in simplified and perfected form, of the 


* Such exceptions as found in Summa Theol. I.q.14, a.16; q.17, a.1; 
I-II, q. 85, a. 6. 
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disputations that the masters held with their students and 
other masters in the 13th century university. The Quaestiones 
Disputatae of St. Thomas take us still closer to these disputa- 
tions, but even they are not a literal report of the disputation 
as it occured. They are a literary version, written by the master 
or one of his aides, of the final resolution of the disputation. 
The arguments pro and con the question in dispute are here 
reduced and systematized by the master. Although much more 
extensive than the corresponding arguments in an article of the 
Summa, they are a reduction and, in some sense, a suramary 
of the arguments that went on for the day previous to that on 
which the master gave his resolution. Behind the disputed 
question as well as the article is the lived experience of teachers 
and students, churchmen and men of the world, engaged in 
discussion and dispute and intellectual inquiry. In both form 
and content that discussion has passed through the mind and 
art of St. Thomas into the articles of the Summa.’ 

But to say that the article as a literary form arises out of 
a certain historical context does not answer the question of its 
value as an intellectual instrument. It only generalizes the 
problem, by raising it, of the whole quaestio disputata and 
through it of the ‘scholastic method’ itself, of which the 
quaestio and the lectio, or commentary, are the characteristic 
forms. Nor does that history finally tell us how to read an 
article of the Swmma. It may help us greatly to answer that 
question by taking us back to the living reality behind the 
article. But still that help is only auxiliary. We have to 
penetrate first into the nature of the method that is employed 
in the article and to see how and why it functiuns as it does. 

To do that there are at least three questions that need to be 
answered. With apologies to St. Thomas, they might be put in 
the following form: 


* Of. P. Mandonnet, 8S. Thomae Aquinatis Quaestiones disputatae (Paris, 
1925) I, “ Introduction.” 
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1. Whether an argument should begin with a dialectical 
question ? 

2. Whether an argument should be both disputative and 
determinative ? 

8. Whethez the article is a suitable form for intellectual 
discourse ¢ 


There is good reason for apologizing to St. Thomas. The 
questions are addressed to a problem of method. But, as we 
know from St. Thomas, there is no one method for all the 
sciences. Properly, my questions should specify the sciences 
with which we are here concerned. By the use of such words 
as “ argument” and “ intellectual discourse’ I want to avoid 
these more profound questions. In other words, I don’t want 
to raise the question now whether we are talking about philo- 
sophical or theological arguments, or both, or of still other 
kinds. All I would ask is that by “argument” we should 
understand the kind of thing that occurs in an article in the 
Summa and by “ intellectual discussion ” the kind of discussion 
that goes on there. 

My excuse for such a request is that I am only addressing 
the problem of how to read an article of the Summa and that 
this is a question of liberal art and not of philosophy. By this 
I mean no more than that any reader, no matter what his 
philosophy, must first endeavor to read the articles of the 


Summa according to their intent and spirit. That intent and 


spirit is manifest to some extent in the literary form that is 
common to all the articles, even though each article differs from 
every other in posing its own problem. It is this common 
form that is here the object of my concern. In an effort to 
get at the nature and function of this literary form it will be 
necessary to appeal to philosophy. Any of the liberal arts in 
reflecting upon its own work necessarily becomes philosophical. 
Then too there is a whole philosophy behind the article as a 
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literary form. Here history can help us not only by providing 
some indication of the living reality behind the article, but also 
by providing the philosophical context in and through which the 
article was developed.* 


Tue QuESTION 


The first thing about an article, as already noted, is that it 
begins with a question, and that question is so framed as to 
admit of an alternative, either pro or con.* This is accomplished 
by putting the question in a form that can be introduced by 
utrum. Aristotle analyses the force of this word in a passage 
which St. Thomas comments upon. ‘“ We always use this word 
whether (mérepov-utrum),” St. Thomas says, “in connection 


with opposites. Thus we question whether something is white 


or black, which are opposites of contrariety, or whether it is 
white or not white, which are opposites of contradiction. But 
we don’t ask whether a thing is man or white except on the 
supposition that it can’t be both man and white. Thus we 
would question whether a thing is white or man as we would 
whether it was Socrates or Cleon that was coming, supposing 
that both could not come at once. But this mode of questioning 
about things that are not opposites has no necessity in any 
genus but is only according to supposition. Therefore, we use 
this word, whether, only about things that are opposite from 
necessity, and about other things only according to supposition, 
because it is only opposites by nature that cannot exist simul- 


taneously.” 


* For the methodological analysis of the article I would like to express 
my indebtedness at the start to two works: the article of F. A. Blanche, 
“Le vocabulaire de l’argumentation et la structure de l’article dans les 
ouvrages de saint Thomas,” in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques, XIV (1925), 167-187; and the book of M. D. Chenu, Introduction 
a l'étude de saint Thomas d’Aquin (Montreal & Paris, 1950). 

«There are a few exceptions. For articles that do not begin with utrum 
ef.Summa Theol. I.q.10, a.5; q. 20, a. 4. 

5 In Meta., X.5 (1055b32-1056a3), lect. VII, Cathala edit. No. 2060. 
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For the problem of reading it is important to realize that an 
article begins with a question. This indicates at once that an 
article is not what some of the manuals imply a scholastic dispu- 
tation is, namely a formal defense of a thesis; * for a question 
is not a thesis. But the form of the question is still more 
significant in that it indicates what kind of question it is. For 
framed so as to admit of, and even call for, opposite answers, 
it reveals itself as a dialectical question. 

Aristotle in the De tnterpretatione, in a passage which comes 
after the point where the commentary of St. Thomas breaks 
off, differentiates the dialectical question from others by the 
fact that “ it leaves one free to take either side of a contradic- 
tion.” Thus to ask, what a thing is, such as, for example, 
“ what is man,” is not a dialectical question, for it admits of 
only one possible answer, granting that the nature of man is 
one. But once a definition is given, it is then possible to put a 
question about the nature of a thing into dialectical form. You 
need only ask, Aristotle says, “whether or not such is the 
definition of man.” * It is this character of a dialectical question 


that makes whether the proper word for introducing a dia- 


lectical problem.’° 

So far we have been treating only the form of the question. 
But Aristotle makes it clear that more is involved. In the 
Topics he declares expressly that certain questions are not 
dialectical, and not just because of their form, but because of 
their matter. Thus in analysing the nature of the dialectical 
problem, he declares that “not every problem should be ques- 
tioned, but only that upon which there is some difficulty or 
doubt (amopjoeev) for those who seek reasecn and not where it 
is punishment or perception that is needed.” There are four 


* Of. Jos. Gredt, Hlementa Philosophiae, 7th edit. (Fribourg, 1937), I, 
73-74. 

* Aristotle, De inter., XI, 20b23-30. 

* Aristotle, Topics, I. 4, 101b28-34. 
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different types of questions that would not be dialectical: 1) 
Those where punishment, not reason, is required, as in such 
questions as “ whether or not one should honor the gods and 
love one’s parents.” 2) Those where perception, not reason, 
is required, such as “ whether or not snow is white.” 3) Those 
which are too close to demonstration, for such “ admit of no 
doubt or difficulty (dmwopiav).” 4) Those too far removed from 
demonstration, for such are “ too much for dialectical exercise.” ° 

It may well be doubted whether the articles of the Summa 
always observe the criterion here set up by Aristotle for a 
dialectical question. In fact, with respect to loving one’s parents, 
St. Thomas expressly asks “ whether pietas extends to definite 
persons ” (P. II-IT, q. 101, a. 1), in which, under what is form- 
ally a dialectical question, he argues why honor is owed to 
parents. Then too he frequently introduces under the form of 
a dialectical question a matter on which he will offer a demon- 
stration, such as his proofs for the existence of God (P. I. q. 2, 
a. 3). These two examples seem sufficient to show that in his 
articles, which are presented under the form of a dialectical 
question, St. Thomas is not always adhering to the matter of a 
dialectical question as laid down by Aristotle. 

Indeed, over a century before St. Thomas it had been 
admitted that the dialectical question had been extended beyond 
concern with probable opinions to include even the most certain 
affirmations. Clarembault of Arras, in his commentary on the 
De Trinitate of Boethius, argues that such an extension is 
legitimate, although he notes that in such cases there is nothing 
dialectical about them “ rug 

The relevance of such considerations to the problem of reading 
an article of the Summa can be put in the form of a question. 


aside from their form. 


Ibid., I. 11, 105a1-9. 

1° Of. G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La renaissance du XII siécle, Les 
écoles et Venseignement (Ottawa, Paris, 1933) p. 127-127, where the text of 
Clarembault is quoted. 
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Why did St. Thomas present the content of his Summa in the 
form of dialectical questions? What is its advantage, parti- 
cularly if it is often only a matter of form inasmuch as the 
problem is finally resolved by what is offered as a demonstra- 
tion? For the moment I will postpone any effort to answer these 
questions. Consideration of them will arise when we come to 
the final question of the value of the method as an instrument 
of intellectual discourse. Here it is sufficient to have indicated 
that the question with which the article begins is a dialectical 
question, if only in the sense that it presents an alternative 
calling for both pro’s and con’s. 


Tue Disputrative Part 


Having begun with a question that calls for alternatives, the 
article proceeds to give the arguments both pro and con. Just 
as the question begins with the same form, the conjunction 
utrum, so the series of arguments begins invariably with the 
same form, sic proceditur. This is usually translated, “ we 
proceed thus.” In a detailed analysis of the vocabulary of 
argumentation in St. Thomas, F. A. Blanche has shown that this 
is an erroneous and misleading translation. By the time of St. 
Thomas the verb procedere had come to be a technical term in 
argument and was equivalent to “infer” or “conclude” and, 
in a slightly more extended sense, to “ reason, argue or dispute.” 
The form with which the arguments begin is thus equivalent to 
sic disputatur. It should accordingly be translated, “ thus it is 
argued or disputed.” 

The meaning of disputatur here is clear from what follows 
in the article itself. With respect to the question stated, 
arguments are brought forward on both sides. The first series 
of arguments, those which in almost every case are opposed to 
the position St. Thomas is going to take, are never mistaken. 


12 Of. Blanche, art. cit., pp. 172-175. 
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They are what are commonly called the “ objections.” The 
contrary argument, however, is often mistaken for something 
other than it is. It is always introduced by the same form: 
sed contra. The question then is: what is it contrary to? It is 
not contrary to the arguments just stated on one side of the 
question, except indirectly. But it goes back to the question, 
which calls for opposite answers. Answers on one side of the 
question having been given (the “ objections ”), the sed contra 
offers arguments on the other side. In the Summa usually only 
one such argument is given, since this is almost always the side 
that St. Thomas is going to develop in his answer.** 

With the statement of the argument sed contra, the posing of 
the problem in the disputative mode (modo disputativo) is 
complete. The dialectical question has been proposed, and argu- 
ments have been brought forward on both sides. In the Summa 
this much of the article is accomplished in quick order. Usually 
only three or four short arguments are given on one side of 
the question (the “ objections ”) and but one on the other side. 
This is in keeping with the summary character of the work. But 
for understanding their purpose and, hence, the way of reading 
them, it is helpful to look to the history of the actual oral 
disputation, especially as that can be recovered through the 
Quaestiones Disputatae of St. Thomas. 

In the first place, many more arguments are given on both 
sides of the question. In the De potentia (q. 4, a. 2), to take a 
random example, 34 arguments are presented on one side of the 
question and 10 on the opposite side. However, what is more 
significant than the mere number of arguments, is the fact that 
some effort was made to answer these arguments even before the 
master began his answer. Evidence for this occasionally appears 
in the master’s report of the disputation, such as we have it in 
the De potentia, for example. There after an argument is 


12 Vd, note 1 above. 
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presented on one side, we sometimes find it written that “the 
answerer said” (sed dicit respondens), and an argument is 
given against the preceding one, which is then followed by a 


counter objection.” 


If to each of the arguments presented on 
both sides (which amounted to 44 in the above instance) answer- 
ing arguments were also given, it is understandable why the 
complete disputation was a two-day affair, the first being given 
over to the arguments pro and con and the second to the master’s 
summary and resolution. 

If this history is true and if this is the method of which the 
first part of the article is a simplified and literary expression, 
it indicates to some extent how we should begin to read an 
article of the Summa. We should endeavor, even before going 
on to read the master’s answer, to develop the contrasting argu- 
ments until they have all the force of a disputation. The 
arguments as stated in the article might be taken as only a 
schematic and summary statement of the discussion that we are 
meant to develop. Following the manner of the oral disputation, 
we might even take upon ourselves the role of the respondens 
and try to meet all the arguments that are offered. Making some 
such effort, we would then begin to make real the disputative 
part of the article. We would be reading it according to the 
disputative mode in which it is presented. 

So far the only reason given for attempting to make such a 
reading of the preliminary arguments is that this is to give 
full force to the way in which they are written. This in itself, 
it seems to me, is sufficient reason. But for the necessary reason 
we need to see why St. Thomas should have written in such a 
way. To attempt to do that is to inquire into the value of the 
method, and that, as in the case of the value of the dialectical 


question, can be more adequately considered after we have looked 


at the total structure of the article. 


18 De potentia, q.I, a.5, 2nd argument of the Ist series. Of. Blanche, 
art. cit., p. 171, n, 6. 
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Tue DETERMINATION 


With the words respondeo dicendum we come to the answer 
of the master to the question proposed. Here again, as with the 
opening question and the first arguments, the beginning is a 
standard form that appears in very article. But the words, 
however monotonous, perform a distinct function. As the utrum 
announces a dialectical question and the proceditur the dis- 
putative arguments on both side of the question, so the respondeo 
dicendum announces the resolution of the problem by the master, 
or what was known as the determinatio. 

It is customary to translate respondeo dicendum by “ I answer 
that,” which implies that one of the words is redundant. Yet 
each word has its reason and refers to different aspects. The 
respondeo takes us back to the beginning and indicates that we 
have a question to answer. The dicendum takes us forward into 
the answer of the master, which must be such as to settle the 
alternative of the question definitely in one way and must be 
given by one with the power to achieve such a settlement. It 
is important to note that there is this double implication in 
dicendum. 

The doubt raised by the question and intensified by the 
arguments pro and con can be answered either by reason or by 
authority or by both. For a theoretical problem this will be 
completely accomplished by reason when it is possible to achieve 
a demonstration in the full Aristotelian sense of that term. 
When demonstration is offered in the answer to the question, 
the article follows in summary fashion what, according to St. 
Thomas, is the usual method of Aristotle in his philosophical 
works. Thus in commenting on the Metaphysics, St. Thomas 
points out that Aristotle first “ argues disputatively modo dis- 
putativo) by making clear the questions or problems (dubi- 
tabilia) that are involved,” and, having completed that, “he 
argues demonstratively by determining (demonstrative deter- 


— 
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minando) the truth concerning the questions that had been 
brought forward and disputed.” ™* 

In the article, when there is full demonstration, the question 
and the preliminary arguments correspond to the disputative 
argument and the answer to the demonstrative mode. However, 
we should not expect to meet a demonstration in every article. 
Many articles deal with matters in which there is no necessity 
su thac it is impossible to obtain a demonstration with respect 
to them. The many questions in the Swmma dealing with the 
fittingness (convenientia) of certain actions are obviously of 
this sort, such as “ Whether it was fitting for woman to be 
made out of the rib of man” (P. I. q. 92, a.3) and “ Whether 
it was fitting for God to become incarnate ” (P. ITI. q. 1, a. 1). 
To such questions no more than a certain degree of probability 
can ever be obtained. As dealing with probabilities and giving 
at most a probable conclusion, the answer would be, strictly 
speaking, dialectical, not demonstrative. Hence, if it is claimed 
that an article of the Summa is divided into two parts, one 
disputative and the other demonstrative, it is clear that “‘ demon- 
strative ” must be taken in a loose sense.*° 

Yet, whether or not “ demonstrative ” is the proper name, it 
is clear that the answer is different from the preliminary argu- 
ments. To mark that difference this part in the quaestio 
disputata was called the “ determination.” This name is fitting 
on at least two counts. In the first place the arguments and 
counter-arguments of the first part on both sides of the question 
leave the mind in a state of indetermination. It is the purpose 
of the master’s answer to get rid of that indetermination, to 
“ determine ” the mind to one definite answer to the question. 
Now the mind may be delivered from its indetermination by 
an act of authority or by one of reason or by both. St. Thomas 


14 Jn Meta, III. lect. I, Cathala No. 338, and IV. lect. I, Cathala No. 529. 
15 Blanche, art. cit., p. 183 makes this distinction without qualifying the 
meaning of “ demonstrative.” 
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himself asks “ whether the determinations of theological ques- 
tions should be made from authority or from reason ” (Quodlbet 
IV. q. 9, a. 18). In other words, a determination is not always 
necessarily demonstrative. In the case of strict matters of faith, 
authority is the proper mode. But even in matters where reason 
has a proper function, there may still be a place for authority. 
This is especially true of the teaching of theology, which belongs 
to the magisterial power of the Church and for which a distinct 
power is needed. Thus in the quaestio disputata only a licensed 
master could “determine” in the strict sense. Others might 
answer, but only the master possessed the authority to give an 
answer which was also a determinatio.”* 

It is also well to remember that authority is involved to some 
extent in all teaching. The proper virtue of the learner is that 
docilitas or teachableness which puts him in the proper dis- 
position towards his teachers, both living and dead.** To his 
teachers as his superiors in learning and knowing, the student 
must look as to a kind of natural authority. 

The answer, as the determination of the question, is mani- 
festly the most important part of the article. Accordingly, it 
deserves the closest and fullest attention. In general terms of 
method, a good reading of it should note how the determination 
is obtained, whether by demonstrative or dialectical reasoning. 
Reason has so many ways of investigating that we should not 
expect always the same way. In the Topics Aristotle points out 
no less than 338 topics or rules according to which an investiga- 
tion may be made, although it is true that these are governed 


by four principal procedures.** In any case the main thing in 
reading the answer is to see how it does answer the question. 


1° Of. Chenu, op. cit., p. 18-19, 114, and Blanche, art. cit., p. 184, n. 1. 

17 Summa Theol,, If-II, q. 49, a. 3. 

17a These four procedures or “ instruments,” as Aristotle calls them, are: 
the securing of propositions, distinguishing the meanings of words, dis- 
covery of differences, and the investigation of likenesses. Topics, I. 13, 
105a21-25. 
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In this work the last part of the article enters with an 
essential contribution. The mind, having been determined with 
respect to the question, can now meet the initial causes of its 
indetermination. It can meet the arguments on the opposite 
side. The answers to the preliminary arguments (to the “ ob- 
jections”’) test and manifest the mind’s grasp of the answer to 
the question. As already noted, these answers in the Summa 
are usually only to the first series of arguments. But where the 
sed contra argument does not precisely adopt the position that 
St. Thomas expounds, he does not hesitate to answer it as well 
as the other arguments. 


Tue or THE Metruop 


Now that the structure of the article has been considered, we 
are in a better position to judge the value of the method that 
it exemplifies. But to judge its value we need to consider more 
fully than we have the purpose of the article. St. Thomas, in 
stating the purpose of the Summa, also states that of the article. 
He intends, he tells us in the prologue, “ to teach what pertains 
to the Christian religion in a way that befits the instruction 
of beginners.” His aim, in short, is “to instruct beginners ” 
(incipientes erudire). One doesn’t need to read many articles 
before realizing that for St. Thomas a beginner must be pro- 
ficient to a considerable extent in the liberal arts and in philo- 
sophy. We must also realize that the beginners for whom he 
is writing are not beginners in the Catholic faith. The first 
duty of St. Thomas as magister in theologia was teaching the 
Bible, and throughout the Summa Theologica it is taken for 
granted that the “beginner” is thoroughly grounded in the 
Catholic faith. Full realization of this fact is essential to 
appreciate the method of the article. In fact, as St. Thomas 
expressly states, it determines how the disputation itself is 
conducted. 

In the quodlibetal question referred to above (IV. q. 9, a. 18), 
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he asks “ whether theological determinations should be made 
from authority or from reason.”’ St. Thomas, as usual, makes 
a distinction, and the distinction turns on whether or not the 
authority of faith is accepted. Thus he points out that a 
disputation is sometimes concerned with removing a doubt 
whether a thing is so (ad removendum dubitationem an ita sit). 
If this concerns a theological matter, i. e., where faith itself is 


an issue, greatest reliance must be placed on authority (mazxime 
utendum est auctoritatibus). Thus, he tells us, if we are argu- 
ing with Jews, we should use the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment; if with Manichaeans, we should argue from the authority 
of the New Testament only, since they reject the Old; if with 
the Greek schismatics, we can use both the Old and New 
Testament and also the authority of their Fathers, but not that 
of the Latin Fathers, which they don’t accept, but if we are 
arguing with those who accept no authority, then we will have 
to rely on natural reason alone in the effort to convince them. 
There is another kind of disputation, however, which is con- 
cerned not with removing error, but with instructing students 
so that they may come to understanding of the truth (ad 
instruendum auditores ut inducantur ad intellectum veritatis 
quam intendit). This is the kind of disputaticn that the theo- 
logical masters hold in the schools (magistralts in scholis), i. e., 
the kind St. Thomas held and the kind that we have in the 
Summa in a literary form. The question does not concern 
whether a thing is so. That is admitted by both master and 
student insofar as it is a matter of faith. The question now is 
of investigating the source of its truth insofar as that can be 
discovered and grasped and of making known how what is 
said about it is true (tnvestigantibus veritatis radicem et fact- 
entibus scire quomodo sit verum quod dicitur). In this kind of 
disputation, St. Thomas declares, we must build on reasons 
(rationibus inniti) and not on authority. For if the master 
should determine the question by using nothing but authority 


2 
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(nudis auctoritatibus), his student would indeed know that a 
thing is so (certificabitur quod ita est), but he would acquire 
nothing of science or understanding and would go away empty 
(nthil scientiae vel intellectus acquiret et vacuus abscedet). 
These are strong words, and they contain an immediate warn- 
ing for us in our reading of the article. No matter how much 
we may revere St. Thomas and hold him for an “ authority,” 
and following the example of the Church we can hardly revere 
him too greatly, still we must not read him just to know what 


his position is. We must not rest satisfied merely to know that 
St. Thomas has said thus and so. To do that is to know by 
means of authority a matter which, on the testimony of St. 
Thomas himself, we should endeavor to know by means of 


reason. If we persist in knowing the Angelic Doctor merely 
as an authority, without seeking to know the reasons for his 
conclusions, then, as he himself says, we shall go away empty. 

This twe-foid concern of the disputation—to investigate the 
source of the truth and to make known what is true—leads us 
more directly into the question of the form in which it is cast. 
Indeed, it is under these two distinct aspects that we can most 
readily understand how the form of the disputation as it 
appears in the article is adapted to its task. 

First, with respect to investigation (investigantibus veritatis 
radicem), the initial task is to locate the problem and to find out 
what needs investigating about it. On this point Aristotle is 
helpful, where he discusses his own method in the third book 
of the Metaphysics (995a 24-b4). Since we are here concerned 
with St. Thomas, it will be more to the point to follow his 
rendering, even though the Latin cannot catch all the subtleties 
of the Greek. “‘ Those who want to investigate the truth,” he 
tells us, “ should at the start question well (Suamopnoa xakds— 
bene dubitare), i. e., consider well the problems or questions in 
connection with the thing. The reason for this is that the 
investigation of the truth afterwards is nothing else but the 
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solution of the things that were problems before. But it is 
obvious that in the untying (Avew-solutione) of bodily bonds 
the one who is ignorant of the knot cannot untie it. But a 
problem or question (amopia-dubitatio) about a thing is related 
to the mind just as a knot is to the body and has the same effect. 
For one who is in a state of questioning about a thing undergoes 
something similar to one who is bound. For just as he who has 
his feet bound cannot proceed along his way, so he who is in 
a state of questioning is as one who has his mind bound and 
cannot proceed along the way of speculation. Therefore, just 
as he who unties (solvere) a bodily knot must first inspect the 
knot and the way it is tied, so he who would solve a problem 
must first look into (speculetur) all the difficulties and their 
causes. .. . Secondly, those who would inquire into the truth 
without first considering the problem are like those who are 
ignorant of where they are going. And as the termination of a 
journey is that which is aimed at by the traveller, so the 
solution of the problem (exclusio dubitationem) is the end 
aimed at by the one inquiring into the truth. It is obvious that 


he who does not know where he is going cannot go directly there, 
except by chance. Therefore, neither can one inquire directly 
into the truth unless he first sees the problem. ... Thirdly, 
from the fact that one does not know where he is going it 
follows that when he arrives at the place aimed at he still will 
not know whether to remain there or go further; so also one 


who does not first know (mponmropnxéri—praecognoscit) the 
problems cannot know when he has found the truth sought for 
and when he has not, since he does not know the end of the 
inquiry which is manifest to the one who has first known the 
problem. ... The fourth reason (for first questioning well) 
is taken from the side of the hearer, for a hearer must judge of 
things heard. But in matters of judgment (in judictis) no one 
can judge unless he hears the arguments of both parties. The 
same holds for the one who would learn philosophy, and he will 
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do better in judging if he hears all the arguments as though they 
were adversaries in a dispute (quasi adversariorum dubi- 
tanttum).” 

After thus rendering the thought of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
notes that this description fits the method of Aristotle in “ almost 
all his books,” and he names it as that of “ dialectical disputa- 
tion.” ** Aristotle expressly declares that one reason for the 
utility of dialectic is that it “ enables one to raise questions on 
both sides of a problem (SsaropHoat), which makes it easy to 
see where the truth or falsity lies.” *° The method is of such 
importance in Aristotle that it is sometimes even given a proper 
name and called “ aporematic.” ™ 

The first half of the article, from the statement of the question 
through the presentation of the arguments pro and con, is 


manifestly an example of the same method. It is, if you will, a 


stylized and short-hand version of it, but every argument just 
adduced from the text of Aristotle will apply to it. The 
question and contrary arguments with which the article begins 
pose a problem or raise a difficulty for the mind. The opposing 
arguments, if only they are expanded by the reader to attain 
their full force, present him with something that needs untying 
or solution. They show him what he has to deal with and 
where he has to go in the sense that once the problem has been 
thoroughly debated and understood he will know what has to 
be solved. Finally, through the statement of opposing argu- 
ments, the mind is at once put into the position of a judge 
between two contending parties. The case is prepared so that 
it is evident that a judgment is needed, at the same time that 
the inquiry is under way so that the mind can continue its 
investigation. 


18 In Metaphys., IIT, 1, lect. I, Cathala no, 339-342. 

1° Ibid. Cathala no, 343 and 345. 

2° Topics, I. 2, 101a34. 

"= 'W. D. Ross in his edition of the Posterior Analytics (Oxford, 1949, p. 
284) thus classifies as “aporematic” the dialectical arguments of Bk. II, 
caps. 3-7. 


i 
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The source of these preliminary arguments is often to some 
xtent indicative of the method. For the most part they are 
tuken from books that were accepted as “ authorities ” in philo- 
suphy or theology by the universities of the 13th century. In 
this they at once enjoy a certain probability as being held by 


#2 In other words, they are 


inen who enjoy the highest repute. 
the proper beginning for a dialectical discussion. In part, of 
course, they reflect controversies of the time. But even more 
important than their historical relevance is the function they 
have of opening up the problem that is proposed for discussion. 
For this reason the order in which St. Thomas presents them 
may well have considerable significance. They take us to what 
others have said about the problem, and, as one mediaeval author 
was fond of saying, if we can now see further than our fathers, 
it is because we stand on their shoulders. 

The purpose of disputation, however, is not only to investi- 
gate, but also to make known what is true—factentibus scire 
quomodo sit verum quod dicitur. To inquire into how well the 
article is adapted to its task is thus to ask how well the article 
succeeds in making known what is true. Such an inquiry 
would involve everything from the grasp of a probability to the 
rigorous demonstration, from the inchoate apprehension of a 
principle to the most perfect vision of it. Nothing could be 


more profitable than to undertake investigation of the multi- 
plicity of ways in which St. Thomas endeavors to lead the mind 
to truth. But such a consideration would involve an inspection 
of the content of the articles. Our task here is the humbler 
one of asking how well the article as a literary form is adapted 
to making the truth known. To answer this question we must 
know, at least in general, what is involved in this process. In 


#2 The criterion of probable opinions, according to Aristotle, is that they 
“are held by all or by most or by the wise, and among these last, by all, 
by most, or by those best known and in highest repute.”—Topics I. 1, 
100b21-23. 
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other words, we must know what teaching is before we can judge 
how well the article as a form accomplishes its purpose as an 
instrument of teaching. 

There are two facts about teaching and its correlative, learn- 
ing, that any explanation of them must preserve and account 
for. One might be expressed as a variation of the adage, “ you 
can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink.” So 
too you can lead a student to learning, but you can’t make him 
learn. This is literally true and must be seen clearly and held 
tightly if we want to understand teaching. The principal cause 
of learning is the student himself—what St. Thomas calls the 
natural light of the intellect. But whatever explanation is given 
of it, the fact itself should be plain. No one can do your learn- 
ing for you. Learning and knowing, in other words, is a personal 
appropriation. No teacher, short of God and, to a much lesser 
extent, the angels, can get inside your mind and pull the 
“ Jearning-strings ” for you. This truth has as a consequence the 
further fact that there is always a rhetorical element in teaching. 
It consists of the means that the teacher must use in the effort 
to get the student engaged in the activity that is necessary for 


learning, the act of personal appropriation. 
The other fact about learning is that we do somehow acquire 


a knowledge of something that we did not know before. The 
“ somehow ”’ here is the rub, and the effort to account for this 
is the reason for differing and opposed theories of learning. 
Yet we should not lose sight of the fact: We do learn, either by 
ourself in what St. Thomas calls the way of discovery (inventio) 
or through the activity of another by instruction (disciplina). 
Since we are now concerned with how we can learn from an 
article of the Summa, it is learning through instruction that is 
of primary interest to us. 

If we hold to our first fact, that learning is ultimately 
personal appropriation, we can see at once two properties of 
instruction. First, it can never be anything but secondary and 
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administering. Since it is the learner that must do the learning, 
all that the teacher does only administers to that process. Teach- 
ing is not a transfusion of knowledge from the mind of the 
teacher to the mind of the student.” It is doubtful whether 
this could be said even of purely verbal memory. Take the 
proposition just enunciated, that teaching is not a transfusion of 
knowledge. To commit that to memory, or even to repeat it, 
as only a sequence of verbal sounds already supposes some 
activity on the part of the student. To understand it in the 
sense of grasping the meaning supposes, accordingly, much 
greater activity. But even this is not what St. Thomas means 
by learning, as we have seen from his discussion of authority 
and reason in the disputation. The proposition is not known 
until we also know its reasons. Learning, in other words, 
supposes a certain motion or process on the part of the student, 
and teaching can at most help to bring that motion about; it 
cannot actually constitute the motion. 

Further, if the mind of the learner does become engaged in 
this process through the act of teaching, this teaching, even as 
instrumental and administering, must somehow follow a way 
that is similar to that in which the mind would naturally come 
to the discovery of a truth. In this, St. Thomas says, teaching 
as an art imitates natures inasmuch as the way of instruction, 
which is teaching, imitates the way of discovery. Here, we seem 
first to be committed to a definite theory of teaching: verbally, 
at least, one that seems to identify teaching with the heuristic 
method, but, as we shail see in a moment, it is a theory that 
St. Thomas expounds in terms of the Aristotelian view of 
reasoning. But before getting into that, we should note to what 
extent this description holds true of any teaching. Certainly, 
the effort of any good teacher seems directed to enabling the 
student to obtain a foot-hold on his subject-matter from which 


*8 De veritate, q. XI, a. 1, ad. 6. 
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he will be able to run on his own—the teacher accompanying 
him to point out the way and to keep to it. This may be done 
in many ways, depending on the student and the subject-matter 
and the talent of the teacher. It is seen perhaps most clearly 
in that kind of teaching in which the students merely stand by 
and attend while the teacher runs through his work according 
to his customary way. Such a method is perhaps the primary 
one for teaching the manual arts. But it also applies in the 
intellectual order. There is much to be learned about learning 
itself from merely watching and trying to imitate the way St. 
Thomas goes about his analysis in an article of the Summa. 
Learning is in this case observing and imitating the master 
who has acquired the natural way of proceeding to his object. 

But for St. Thomas the object of imitation in teaching is 
not the teacher but the knowing mind, i. e., the rational power 
of man. This process, as he analyses it, following Aristotle, is 
one in which the mind moves from something that it knows to 
reach what was before unknown. Insofar as the mind begins 
with common self-evident principles and observes a necessary 
connection between the steps that it takes about a matter capable 
of necessary knowledge, it is able to achieve demonstration, 
which is the perfect achievement of rational knowledge— 
syllogismus faciens scire. There is no need to go further into 
the difficult problem of the nature of demonstration. The 
essential thing to note now is that the whole process is a 
discursive one—discursum rationts. The whole task of teaching, 
according to St. Thomas, is to get a “ discourse ” taking place 
within the mind of the student, a discourse that begins with 
somethirg that is known and proceeds finally to something that 
was somehow unknown before. This is the process that is 
natural to the human mind in making any analysis or synthesis, 
regardless of whether or not demonstration is finally achieved. 
As natural to the mind, this process is the nature that the art 
of teaching imitates, and its task is completed when the student 


' 
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within his own mind is holding a discourse similar to that 
which the teacher holds in knowing a truth.” 
There are many difficult problems here, most pertinently 


whether all our knowledge is discursive, whether syllogistic 


knowledge even deserves the name. From even this brief account 
it should be clear that for St. Thomas discursive knowledge is 
not the whole of knowledge, since it begins with an apprehension 
of principles and has as its term a resting in the truth known, 
neither of which is discursive in character. Yet without ventur- 
ing on to such problems there is still much we can learn about 
teaching. For if we admit that teaching and learning do take 
place by means of words, there is at least one sense in which all 
such teaching is discursive. The verbal discourse of any teacher 
consists of words and reasons with some sort of connection 
between them. By means of these connectives, the mind of the 
teacher moving among them tries to get the mind of the student 
to go through the same motions. Let us grant for the moment 
a theory of teaching that is the very opposite of St. Thomas— 
one that holds that teaching aims, not at a discourse of reason, 
but at a vision of incommunicable truth.” It still remains 
true that the words and reasons that are utilized by the teacher 
are discursive, however, they may function or, rather, however 
that function may be explained. Our minds function succes- 
sively, and they cannot grasp the words and reasons of the 
teacher all at once. Furthermore, the mind can move among 
them and through them only because there is some kind of 
connective there, or because it can supply such a connective.” 


% For this analysis of teaching and learning, cf. De veritcte, q. XI, a. 1-4, 
especially art. 1, c. 

*° St. Thomas says expressly that teaching consists in ‘getting across’ 
the discursive movement of mind about the thing rather than in the vision 
of it—“ipsa doctrina magis consistit in transfusione scientiae rerum 
visarum quam in earum visione ”—De veritate, q. XI. a. 4, ad. 3. Scientia 
is contrasted here with visio, it might be said, as motion to rest. 

2° Of, St. Thomas on the double discursus of reason, Summa Theologica, 
P.I, q. 14, a.7. 


with 
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The task of the learner, as of the teacher, is still to move through 
words and reasons and by means of them, even when it is 
maintained that the object of the teaching is the vision of truth. 
In this sense, however minimum it may be, all teaching through 
words is bound to be discursive. The success of such teaching 
will accordingly be measured by its ability to engage the mind 
of the student in such a discourse. 

With this as a criterion we can now ask how well the article 
in the Summa is adapted to such a discourse of the mind. Put 
in these terms, the question in effect answers itself. In form, 
the article is a summary model of a perfect discourse. There 
ean be no discourse if there is not something to talk and think 
about. That is provided immediately by the question. But there 
can equally be no discourse if the question can be immediately 
answered by a simple “ yes” or “no.”’ The question must be a 
problem on which there are contrary positions. This is accom- 
plished by posing the question as dialectical. To make the 
discourse a good one, we should have the best talkers and 
thinkers who are able to take us most directly to the heart of 
the question. By their answer we will be able to see better 
what the problem is and where the difficulties lie. This is 
assured by stating the arguments from the works of “ authori- 
ties.” The fact that the authorities take contrary positions 
heightens the mind’s awareness of the difficulties, and, if the 
initial question posed a problem, the contrary arguments render 
it acute by leading the mind into opposed positions with respect 
to its solution. Up to this point in the article, i. e., through the 


question and the opposing arguments, the article is dialectical 
in both form and matter. The question and the pro and con 
arguments show that it is formally dialectical, while the source 
of the arguments makes them a matter of probability. 

The difficulties raised, the discourse moves on with the 
respondeo to attempt a solution to the problem. In form, we 
are no longer moving in the sphere of dialectical opposition. 


| 
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Now we are to hear the master’s determination. Yet we must 
not forget that his determination is still a discourse. As the 
mind had to move among the preliminary arguments to discover 


the difficulties calling for solution, so here the mind has to move 
through words and reasons to grasp the conclusion which the 
master declares must be held. Here our main task as readers 
is to ‘make the connections’ that lead from premises to con- 
clusion. If we miss those and know only the conclusion, we will 
still remain on the dialectical level, and the conclusion will 
remain for us only another opinion to put along side the other 
opposing arguments from authority. Yet we should not always 
expect a demonstrative answer to the question. As noted above, 
the question may not be of such a matter as to admit that kind 
of answer. St. Thomas, as a master of discourse, will employ 
many ways of leading the mind to one side rather than another. 
He asks no more than that we endeavor through the work of 
our own mind to measure his words and reasons by the truth. 

Finally, in a perfect discourse we should be able to look back 
from the new vantage-point we have reached and see how the 
obstacles encountered in the beginning were cause of difficulty. 
More than that, we should if possible see what is necessary to 
change them from obstacles into sign-posts. Thus the article 
ends by turning back to answer the preliminary arguments and 
to show how they differ from the position to which the mind 
has now been brought. 

As readers, we are offered by the article an opportunity to 
talk with St. Thomas on a problem worth thinking about. The 
difficulty of written discourse, however, is that there is always 
a tendency for one side to do all the talking. The reader may 
remain only a passive receiver. The article by its form is 
constructed so as to all but compel us to engage in discussion, 
if only to the extent of seeing that there are opposing positions 
with regard to the problem. Once we have been involved in that 
discourse we may possibly be made more ready to use the 


— 
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discourse of the master as a means of engaging our own minds 
in that internal discourse which is the way of the mind to 
proceed to truth. 


It must be admitted that in many of the articles the question 
is obviously artificial. Subjectively, there may be in fact no 
trace of doubt even though the question is phrased as a doubt. 
This may be artifical, but it is so in the laudatory sense which 
the word had in the Middle Ages as being the result of art. 
It is a work of liberal art and serves the purpose of reason. 
Even in the heyday of the disputation the question was once 
addressed to St. Thomas whether it is allowable to dispute of 
matters of faith. “I don’t see why not,” St. Thomas replied, 
“since we dispute every day in the schools of the masters 
about the Trinity and other articles of faith.” The reason 
he then gives takes us to the very heart of the purpose and 
value of the disputation and the article. We dispute, he says, 
“not because of doubt, but for the sake oi understanding, mani- 
festing, and confirming the truth—non propter dubitationem, 
sed propter veritatis intellectum et mantfestationem, et confir- 
mationem.” ** 

These three characteristics might even be taken as the three- 
fold value of the article as an instrument of intellectual dis- 
course. Intellectus veritatis: the first purpose is understanding. 
But, as we have seen, the discovery of truth is for the human 
mind the solution of a problem, the answer to a question. The 
first task is thus the formulation and understanding of the 


question, which is accomplished in the article primarily by the 


question and opposing arguments.” 


27 Declaratio Quadraginta Duo Questionum ad Magistrum Ordinis, no 
32, Opusculum XXII in Opuscula Omnia, edit. Mandonnet, Paris, Lethiel- 
leux, 1927, t. III, p. 207, where I have retained the et manifestationem of 
the Parma edition, although it is omitted by Mandonnet. 

* Of, In I de Caelo, lect. 22, no. 2: “Expedit autem ei qui vult 
cognoscere aliquam veritatem, ut sciat dubitationes quae sunt contra illam 
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Manifestatio veritatts: the second task is to make manifest 
the truth, to enable others to find and grasp it. This is the task 
of teaching. What method could be closer to the natural 
process of the mind than that of the article: locating the 
question, seeing how the problem is entangled in contrary 
answers, and finally finding the principles that are proper for 
bringing out the truth about it. The article, with its orderly 
presentation of questions, opposing arguments, and determining 
answer, is an imitation of the natural process of knowing. 

Confirmatio veritatis: the third task is to confirm the truth, 
to establish our grasp of it so strongly that any attack can be 
met and repulsed. In the article the answers to the opposing 


“ objections,” provide such a 


arguments, the answers to the 
test.” 

Although the different parts of the article can be equated sepa- 
rately with these three purposes of the disputation, all are inte- 


grated into a unity that fulfills all these purposes. But within 
the article it is accomplised with utmost brevity—breviter 
prosequt, as St. Thomas declares in his prologue. The concise- 
ness, even the compression, of the article may prove deceptive 
to the unwary reader and keep him from entering into its 
living unity. The article in form is an inquiry and a discovery, 
and, as readers, we are not doing justice to it unless we too 
enter into it in the same spirit. 

But perhaps the greatest initial obstacle to such a reading is 
not the brevity so much as the seeming aridity of its language. 
If the test of eloquence is a certain copia verborum, then, at 
least at first sight, nothing could be less eloquent. Even within 
the limits of the utmost brevity, it is possible by the use of 


veritatem, quia solutio dubitatorum est inventio veritatis, ut dicitur III 
Metaphys., c. 1. Et ita ad sciendum veritatem multum valet videre rationes 
contrariorum opinionum.” 

*° Of. De perfectione vitae spiritualis, cap. 26, in Mandonnet, Opuscula 
Omnia, t. IV, p. 264: “Nullo enim modo melius, quam contradicentibus 
resistendo, aperitur veritas, et falsitas confutatur.” 
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images and metaphors to achieve an imaginative expansion 


within the mind. In a Plato or a St. Augustine such an 
expansion seems to be an integral part of the method. But 
anything like this is sedulously avoided by St. Thomas. Even 
the arguments of others, which Plato, for example, delights in 
managing with all kinds of dramatic ironies, St. Thomas strips 
bare of any personal character and reduces to their logical 
skeleton. Indeed, St. Thomas condemns as bad teaching the 


80 


use of figures and symbols.*° For him such language belongs 
rather to rhetoric and poetry, which are concerned with produc- 
ing other effects than that of discovering and stating the truth.” 
The language of philosophy and of theology as expounded in 
the Summa is the language of logic, the language of the true 
and false which appeals only to reason and understanding. 

Yet we should not for this reason suppose that St. Thomas 
has no sense of the mystery of existence and of the difficulty of 
knowing the truth. The Summa begins and ends with the 
mystery of God, and its whole reason for being issues from the 
desire to know and love God better. The Swmma is a work of 
love as much as it is a work of reason—a fact which we should 
never forget in our study of it.** But it is a labor of love for 
the God Who is truth, and it is under this divine name before 
all others that the Swmma seeks to know and love God. 


°° In I de Anima, cap. 3, lect. 8, Pirotta edit. no. 107: “ Plato habuit 
malum modum docendi. Omnia enim figurate dicet et per symbola docet, 
intendens aliud per verba quam sonent ipsa verba, sicut quod dixit animam 
esse circulum.” 

*! The language of the philosopher insofar as he aims at demonstration, 
St. Thomas says, consists in “ propositions signifying things according to 
the truth that they have in the mind” (non utitur nisi enunciativis 
orationibus significantibus res secundum quod eorum veritas est in anima). 
The poet and the rhetorician, on the other hand, use not only these but also 
the kind of language that “appeals to the dispositions of the hearers ” 
(non solum per ea quae sunt propria rei, sed etiam per dispositiones 
audientis)—In de Interpretatione, I, cap. 4, lect. VII. 

82 Of, Etienne Gilson, Wisdom and Love in Saint Thomas Aquinas, Mil- 
waukee, Marquette University Press, 1951. 
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In this labor, particularly as expressed in the form of the 
article, St. Thomas, like Aristotle, shows a greater confidence 
than a Plato or a St. Augustine and, in another respect, less. 
St. Augustine, and analogously Plato, employ all the powers of 
language to start their readers upon an ttinerartum mentis in 
Deum. The aim of their works is in one sense nothing less than 
the union of man with God. Thus the whole of the Confessions 
may be read as an attempt to persuade man to experience the 
anguish and restlessness of being without God so that he may 
undertake what is necessary to find the peace and joy of God. 


In comparison St. Thomas is much more modest. He addresses 
the intellect and reason of man to see what can be known about 
God, so that, knowing God, we may love Him better. 

Yet within this realm St. Thomas has much greater con- 
fidence. For a Plato, as we know from his seventh letter, the 
truth is incommunicable by words. The most words can do is 
to provide an occasion for the soul to turn to itself and undertake 


its own journey to truth. St. Thomas, as we have seen, would 
agree with this if it means no more than that no one else can 
know the truth for you. But it means much more than this for 
Plato, and also for St. Augustine. To put it crudely but briefly, 
it means that there can be no truth short of the vision of Truth 
itself. But for St. Thomas, as for Aristotle, it is possible for 
the human reason to discover and communicate a truth. They 
do not claim that it is easy or that it is ever complete, short of 
God. But they do maintain that it is possible, and their work 
is an effort to prove it. 

This conviction underlies the whole of the method that we 
find in the article of the Summa. The structure of the article, 
the seeming aridity of its language, the constant effort for 
distinction and definition, the search for principles that are 
proper to the matter at hand, all are to be accounted for as the 
requisites of reason in the discovery and communication of a 
truth. What after a Plato and a St. Augustine may appear 
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formally and verbally as poverty now appears as the wealth and 


accomplishment of a reason, conscious indeed of its limits, but 
supremely confident of its power within its own realm. No one 
would think of describing the language of Euclid as poor, since 
it is manifestly adapted and ordered to its own purpose. The 
same is true of the language of St. Thomas. But his confidence 
is correspondingly greater than Euclid’s, for whereas Euclid 
is concerned only with what the mind can know of mathematical 
reality, St. Thomas would know with reason all that reason 
can know about God under His Revelation. 

For deepening our understanding of method, there is much 
to be gained from comparing St. Thomas with St. Augustine 
and with Aristotle and Plato. It is important to mark their 
differences and the effect these have upon the methods of 
exposition and argument that they use. The similarities with 
Aristotle are always the most evident. The structure of the 
article, even down to the principal technical terms of argu- 
mentation, often closely parallels the technical vocabulary of 
Aristotle.** It is accordingly to be expected that the differences 
from Plato should be most marked. St. Thomas himself fre- 
quently expresses his disagreement with what he knows of 
Plato. Yet the Platonic tradition is also found throughout the 
Summa. Father Chenu has shown how the structure of the 
Summa as a whole receives its intelligibility from the neo- 
platonic exttus et reditus of created reality.** Indeed, for 
complete understanding of the article we need to go outside of 
it to consideration of its place in the next higher grouping, the 
“* Question,” and above that to the “ Treatise,” the “ Part,” 
and the total structure of the Summa. 


*° Of. Blanche, art. cit., where the Aristotelian equivalents for all the key 
terms in the argumentation of St. Thomas are given. 

*¢ Chenu, op. cit., cap. XI. This chapter has been translated under the 
title of “ The Plan of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologiae” in Crosscurrents, 
II (1952), pp. 67-79. 
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Yet, however great the differences, there is, in light of the 
most general principles of method, a common agreement among 
St. Thomas and St. Augustine, Plato and Aristotle, on the 
dignity and value of the work of the mind. More than that, 
underneath the differences about the end of knowing and the 
principles of its explication, there is common devotion to the 
philosophical art of discourse. So much so that it is possible to 
apply Plato’s description of thinking almost verbatim to the 
article. 

Thinking, Socrates declares in the Theaetetus (189e-190a), 
is “ the discourse which the soul has with itself about the things 
it is investigating. ... Thinking is thus no other than dis- 


coursing, the soul questioning and answering itself, affirming 
and denying. And when she reaches definition, either gradually 
or by sudden impulse, she remains constant in her affirmation 


and doesn’t doubt. This is called her judgment. Thus to make a 
judgment is to discourse, and a judgment is a discourse, not to 
another and orally, but silently and to oneself.” 

In the article St. Thomas is holding such a discourse, and, if 
the reader of it is not “to go away empty,” he too must begin 
to hold such a discourse in his soul. If with St. Augustine we 
eall the art of holding such a discourse by the general name of 
dialectic, than we are engaged in practising and cultivating the 
art that “‘ teaches us how to teach, that teaches us how to 
learn.” ** We shall be using, in a language that holds for both 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, the “science of good disputa- 
tion ” ** to investigate the high truths of God. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


5 St. Augustine, De ordine, II. xiii, 38: “ Haeec (Dialectica) docet docere, 


haec docet discere.” 
*° St. Augustine, De ordine, II. xvii, 47: “scientia bonae disputationis.” 
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The Persistence of Aristotelian Physical 
Method 


by Leo A. Foley, S.M. 
x ces PHILOSOPHY should be perennial, it should be 


prepared to face new problems, to solve them, and to assimi- 
late their data according to its own intrinsic principles. If it is 
unable to do so, then it should reexamine its principles, and be 
prepared to correct itself if the force of evidence so demands. 
The case in point is that since scholasticism is perennial, it 
should be best equipped to assimilate the scientific findings of 
today as well as of any time. Yet, since medieval times and 
with few exceptions, we find the scholastic relations to the 
sciences to be almost a case of abandonment. This disturbing 
factor can imply all sorts of things, but does present us with a 
threefold problem: (1) that scholasticism is not a perennial 
philosophy, not even an adequate one; (2) that the sciences 
have nothing to offer, and consequently do not deserve the atten- 
tion of scholasticism; or (3) that scholasticism has been negli- 
gent of its own philosophy of nature. 

We can scarcely hold the first position, nor can we overlook 
the findings of the sciences. Any sincere, unbiased, investiga- 
tion is sufficient to show that scholasticism is a realistically 
perennial philosophy. This conclusion is especially strengthened 
when we realize that the modern investigation into the sciences 
and scientific philosophy on the part of contemporary scholastics 
has not only shown that there is no opposition between the 
sciences and philosophy, but that there is room in scholasticism 
for the assimilation of scientific discoveries. We find, moreover, 
that scholasticism does contain within its philosophy of nature 
sound principles for the evaluation of the sciences and of 
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scientific philosophy. Consequently, the only conclusion we can 
attain is that scholastic philosophers have been negligent of their 
own philosophy of nature. 

Why this happens to be the case is too much to investigate 
here. There are too many factors—historical, political, theo- 
logical—to be investigated in this short work. Nevertheless, I 
should like to offer this greatly abbreviated summary before 
considering the main body of this work. (1) Scholasticism, 
being a theology as well as a philosophy, and being concerned 
with the many nineteenth-century heresies that culminated in 
modernism, put its genius to work in theological, rather than 
philosophical, problems. (2) Scholastic cosmology, seeing in 
nineteenth-century science materialistic mechanism, realizing, 
moreover, that all science is materialistic by definition and 
intent, and seeing in the natural determinism and rigid causality 
of scientific mechanism a kind of empirical counterpart to its 
own explanation of the order of nature, was unprepared for the 
shock cf twentieth-century discoveries. (3) Scholastic meta- 
physics, by definition and formal object, as wide as all being, 
consequently transcending many of the problems raised by 
physical theory, had a tendency to identify remoteness with 
abstraction, and to become a quasi-mystical, esthetic experience 


(by way of explaining “being as being”), rather than the 
realistic science af real substances that it was for Aristotle, 
Albert, and Aquinas. 

Surely, all of these tendencies, if not precisely as described 
above, are present in the lacuna that should have been modern 
cosmological investigation. At any event, the common, even 
general, point of view was: “ Science is one thing, philosophy 
another. Our best course of action is to wait patiently and to 
draw our conclusions slowly.” Caution, of course, is the key- 
word. but we did not realize that if we were to wait for the 


scientists to reach conclusions conducive to certitude, we would 


have a long wait. Scientific method is intrinsically and essenti- 
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ally progressive. In other words, instead of abandoning the 
field to Spencer, Bergson, and Whitehead, we should have made 
more specific applications of our own epistemological systems 
of probability and certitude, and should have been working in 
the field with these men. What is even worse, looking only to 
superficial differences between Aristotle and Newton, we were 
prepared to abandon all of Aristotelian cosmology, save for the 
application of hylomorphism to the human composite. We 
almost completely overlooked the fact that no one has the last 
word in an empiriological science, but that scientists using the 
same method complement and supplement one another. We 
failed to distinguish between variations in content and sound- 
ness of method in any system. 

‘The constancy of method and system is the one thing that is 
steady in the contemporary sciences. The same is not true for 
the philosophies of science, otherwise we would not have the 
confusion of empiricism, mathematico-empiricism, mathematico- 
idealism, operationalism, neo-realism, etc., that characterizes 
the philosophies of science. Yet even these show the constancy 
of method. They differ by putting undue emphasis upon the 
variations of content or upon the elements of methods. Neverthe- 
less, to come back to the sciences, the one continuous thread 


running through cosmogonies, from Aristotle to Einstein, is 


sound observation, sound analysis, sound classification, sound 
hypothesis, as a basis for sound inference. So much so is the 
ease, that it is the firm conviction of the writer that there is no 
essential difference between the physical theories of Aristotle 
and the physical theories of the latest in contemporary physics. 
To prove this thesis would be a lengthy proposition. However, 
as an indication of how it could be proven, we can investigate 
the Aristotelian laws of motion, and see their fulfilment in later 
cosmogonies from Newton to Einstein. 
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Tur ARISTOTELIAN PrincrpLes oF Morion 


Now to the field of physics as it presented itself at that time. In spite 
of all the fruitfulness in particulars, dogmatic rigidity prevailed in 
matters of principles: In the beginning (if there was such a thing) 
God created Newton’s laws of motion together with the necessary 
masses and forces. This is all: everything beyond this follows from 
the development of appropriate mathematical methods by means of 
deduction.* 


Thus does Albert Einstein characterize the physics of his early 
student days. No doubt we have often met the type of scientific 
mentality which admits that although Galileo had such stumbling 
predecessors and contemporaries as Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
and Johann Kepler, nevertheless Science (not just modern 
science, but “ Science ”) began with Newton. Most particularly, 
did it begin with Newton’s gravitational constant, which, in 
turn, has its value only because in the fulness of time, Newton’s 
laws were revealed. This attitude, of course, is utter nonsense, 
but it exists, and is, to a certain extent, popular. The fact 
that Aristotle and the Aristotelians might have had anything 
to say on the subject is usually dismissed with raised eyebrow 
as not even worthy of comment, let alone serious consideration. 
Yet the Newtonian laws were Aristotelian, and Einstein 
differs from the Newtonian concept on Aristotelian physical 
grounds. Nor is this merely a matter of science. Philosophies 
are involved, as we shall see towards the close of this paper. 
Apart from Aristotelian philosophy of nature, which is de- 
veloped around hylomorphism, and which reaches its highest 
expression in the Ninth Book of the Metaphysics where form 
is seen as the key to the finality of every mobile being, where 
all things, in seeking the fulfillment of their appetites are 
tending to the First Immovable Mover in a vast cosmic order, 


1 Albert Einstein, Philosopher-Scientist ed. P. Schilpp (Evanston, IIL, 
1950), “ Autobiographical Notes,” p. 19. 


on 
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the three most significant propositions in Aristotelian physics 


are: (1) the concept of nature; (2) the character and laws 


of motion; and (3) the factual explanation of motion by dis- 
placement. 

Nature is distinct from art.? Nature, in its general sense, is 
the universe as uninterrupted by man. It is the universe as it 
is, orderly and definite. In connection with the laws of motion, 
it is closely tied up with the question of displacement. For 
Aristotle, the feather falls more slowly than the stone because: 
(i) its elementary components tend downwards; (ii) it is 
lighter, area for area, than the stone, yet heavier than the air; 
and (iii) its shape offers more resistance to the air. It naturally 
falls more slowly because its nature (in the proper sense as the 
first intrinsic principle of motion and of rest) makes it flat, 
yet heavier than the surrounding air; because naturally the air 
is what it is and where it is. This style of thinking may seem 
rather strange to us, accustomed as we are to the proposition 
that all things fall at the same velocity in a vacuum. Yet, there 
is no such thing as a vacuum in nature. Instead, we have 
elevated an isolated laboratory condition into a law of nature, 
and thereby reduced natura] conditions to factors of inter- 
ference. 

The concept of nature further enters into the question of 
motion in explaining the types of motion. According to Aris- 
totle, motion has a twofold division.’ The first is into the types 
of motion, rectilinear and rotational, all other types being 
combinations of those fundamental two. The other is into 
natural motion and motion by constraint, either of which can 
be rectilinear or rotational. However, the only natural types 
of motion are up and down motion, that is, motion from and to 
the center of the earth, and the circular motion of the heavenly 


bodies. All other types of motion, whether circular or recti- 


* Physics, Bk. II, Ch. 1; 192b8 ff. 
* De Caelo, Bk. I, Ch. 2; 268b 12 ff. fr. Bk. 11, Chapter 13. 
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linear, are motion by constraint, and, according to the Aris- 


totelian conditions, due to come to rest simply because they 


are motion by constraint. Consequently, the only natural motion 
that we have at hand—so to speak—is the motion of falling 
bodies. 

From this consistency of the kinds of motion, we find three 
Aristotelian developments. The first of them is why bodies in 
motion come to rest. The second is why there is no void in the 
universe. The third is why the earth is the center of the 
universe and why the universe is geocentric. (Other such 
questions as the universe being finite rather than infinite are 
proven on @ priori geometric grounds, rather than on the a 
posteriori analysis of the character of motion). 


1. That Aristotle should maintain,* as he does, that once a 
body set in motion tends to remain in motion is not surprising. 
After all, motion is an act, and a thing tends to remain in act 
until something overcomes the act. Thus, for example, the paint 
on the wall is an act, and the wall tends to remain painted until 
deterioration of the paint sets in. Moreover, the deterioration 
is not by the paint, but by other things. Similarly for motion, 
the potentiality is to be moved. Once that is actuated, it tends 
to remain as such until overcome. Since, however, the motion 
is by constraint rather than natural, there are other forces that 
tend to overcome the motion of the moving body. Consequently, 
the body comes to rest. 

I fear that too often we misunderstand the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of motion when it comes to local motion. “ The act of a 
being in potency insofar as it is in potency ” can be applied to 
local motion in the sense that the terminus a quo is body-at-rest 
and the terminus ad quem is the stability of the body so actuated 
into motion. In the case of natural motion, it will be the motion 
itself. In the case of motion by constraint, it will be motion- 


* Phys., Bk. IV, Ch. 8; 2154 19 ff. 
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coming-to-rest. Since almost all motion is motion by constraint, 
we often consider the terminus ad quem as this place by way of 
a per se final cause of the motion. Rather the per se terminus ad 
quem will be the satisfaction of the body disturbed by the im- 
pulse imparted to it by the mover. The per accidens terminus 
ad quem will be the place where, the original impulse, the 
velocity, and the resistance having balanced each other, the 
body comes to rest at a point of stability with the rest of the 
universe. This is the sense in which, I think, we should interpret 
Aristotle’s principle that each thing tends toward its natural 
place. 


2. The second proposition is that there is no void in the 
universe.” Parmenides had maintained that the universe was 
a plenum, and that since bodies are impenetrable, and since 
every body has its place, there can be no motion. Others had 
argued against Parmenides, not by questioning his inference, 
but by denying his premise. They maintained that everything 
is in a void, and hence there is plenty of room for all and any 
motion. 

Aristotle takes the position that the fact that things do move 
does not, of itself, prove that they exist in a void. Rather, 
the fact that moving bodies come to rest is because there is 
no void in the universe. He reasons that there are three 
factors in the motion of bodies: the body, indifferent as to 
motion or rest; the moving impulse; and the resistance. Since 
the body is indifferent, the force of the motion is impulse- 
halanced-by-resistance. If there were a total void, there would 
be no resistance, and bodies would never come to rest. Since 
they do, there can be no total void. If there were a partial void, 
some bodies would come to rest and others, entering the void, 


would not come to rest. Or again, some bodies, on entering the 


void, would accelerate, and upon leaving it, would decelerate. 


Ibid., Bk. IV, Ch. 7; 214 a 28 ff. 
* Ibid., Bk. IV, Chapters 7 and 8. 
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These two contingencies do not occur, so that there is neither 
a total nor a partial void. 

The question of local motion, then, is not answered by falling 
back on a deus ex machina, the, void, but simply realizing that 
one thing replaces another—a factor experienced: by the breeze 
caused by a moving body." Newton was not original when he 


said, “‘ Hypotheses non fingo.” He was simply following the 


Aristotelian emphasis upon evidence. 


3. The third consideration is that the earth is the center of 
the universe.* Several centuries after Aristotle, Aristarchus was 
to advance the heliocentric universe (and was to be regarded by 
St. Thomas ® as perhaps being correct). However, apart from 
a lot of guesswork on the part of Empedocles and Anaximander, 
the only seriously non-geocentric theory was the rather fanci- 
fully erected tenet of the Pythagoreans that “ divine fire” was 
the center of the universe. Aristotle tersely rejects this as being 


exactly what it is, fanciful and a priori. 


Concerning his positive proofs of the geocentric universe, 
they are two. The first is that if the earth were not the center 
of the universe, its different positions in the heavens would be 
seen by observations of the different positions of the other 
heavenly bodies. This is rather amazing, because i is only 
within the past year that a difference of the position of one star 
was actually observed. If it is not a case of the star itself 
changing position (and we must note that according to the 
fundamental principles of relativity, it is impossible to tell 
which moves in relation to which), then on Aristotelian prin- 
ciples, the other alternative of Aristotle has been confirmed. Up 
to now, and then only in the twentieth-century, the relative 
motions of stars has been inferred, by the Doppler effect, but 
never observed. 


7 Ibid., Bk. IV, Chs., 7 and 8. 
® De Caelo, Bk. II, Ch. 13 and 14; 295 b 20 ff. 
*S. T. 1.32.1 ad 2; II De Caelo, I, 171. 
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The second argument is from the character of the free fall 
of bodies. If the earth is not the center of the universe, it is 
not the center of gravity. Then, in the fall of bodies, they would 
fall rather to the center of gravity than to the center of the earth. 
However, not only do bodies fall towards the center of the 
earth, but they do so in non-parallel paths, on an angle whose 


apex is the center of gravity at the center of the earth. This 


explains why the free fall of two bodies is not parallel (as in 


diagram A), but converging, as in diagram B. 


A 8 


It is interesting to note that this same argument is used by 
Sir Arthur Eddington,”® not to uphold Aristotle, but to uphold 


Albert Einstein’s general relativity theory. 


Mopern THEORIES 


The reasoning of Aristotle in these questions is as sound as 
it can be. It has never been replaced. Instead, it has been the 
nucleus of the positions of Galileo, Newton, and Einstein. 

So often we think of Galileo as the one who finally gave 
empirical proof of the Copernican theory of the heliocentric 
universe. As a matter of fact, neither Galileo nor Copernicus 


1° Eddington, A., The Nature of the Physical World (New York, 1927) 
(passim). 
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rightly fit into this picture. Copernicus had very little empirical 
proof for his theory. He advanced it as a more fitting theory 
to explain the apparent epicycles of the planets, but he formu- 
lated it on @ priort geometrical grounds. Its support by Kepler, 
as well as his three laws of the orbital motion of the planets, 
was likewise on geometrical grounds applied to the accurate ob- 
servations of planetary motions by Tycho Brahe, weakened by 
a Pythagorean mysticism. Galileo’s contribution to this was his 
observation of the moons of Jupiter, and seeing therein a model, 
so to speak, of the orbits of the planets about the sun. 

Galileo’s real contribution to mechanics was his experimenta- 
tion with falling bodies, particularly in reference to the accel- 
eration of falling bodies. It is interesting to note that he could 
not measure the acceleration of bodies falling vertically. He 
had to slow them down in their descent by the use of inclined 
planes. He recognized that he could not perform the experi- 
ments accredited to Aristotle, but he combined the rate of 
falling bodies with another Aristotelian principle, the influence 
of the density of a medium—in this case, air, water, and oil— 
to infer (not observe) that bodies tended to fall at the velocity 
in a vacuum.’ This is a principle that Aristotle would have 
held had he any way of extracting a vacuum. 

It is also interesting to note that Galileo realized that on a 
moving body, such as a moving ship, he would be unable to note 
the influence of the lateral movement of the ship upon the 
descent of the body. Consequently, he had to advance his 
principle of relativity. 

Newton, on the other hand, besides his pioneer work in optics 


and perspective, made a great contribution with his gravitational 


constant. Galileo and Newton are usually considered to be the 
scientists who finally overthrew the Aristotelian concept of 
nature. It is more true to say that they shifted the balance of 


11 Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences, I, p. 61-106. 
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physics (again, on the principles of Aristotle) away from statics 


and equilibrium—the science of Archimedes—to dynamics and 
mechanics. Newton was trying to find the binding force in the 
universe, and he advanced the tendency of all things to move at 
the same velocity (the constant), modified by their mass, weight, 
and shape (the variables). He also changed the concept of 
gravity from weight, the Aristotelian and Galilean concept, to 
mass attraction. 

However, Newton never proved his theory. He made it more 
comprehensible by checking it against more accurate statistics 
of the apparent motion of the moon. Newton’s theory received 
what proof it did from Cavendish, who seems to have shown 
that the Newtonian concept of gravity is not necessarily a falling 
motion but rather the attraction of a smaller mass to a larger 
one. Yet, neither Galileo, nor Newton, nor Cavendish proved 
the heliocentric universe. They simply advanced gravity as a 
binding force in the universe. The heliocentric universe was 
advanced as an economically geometrical explanation of the 
cycles of the sun and stars and the epicycles of the planets. 

Factually, the heliocentric universe was long-lived because 
of the inadequacy of telescopes. No sooner had the modern 
telescope shown us not only the multitude of stars invisible to 
the naked eye but also the predominant distribution of stars in 
certain quarters of the sky, than theory shifted from the 
heliocentrie to the galactocentric universe. Later, with the 
discovery of star galaxies, then theory shifted, only in the 


“island ” uni- 


twentieth-century, to the inter-galactocentric, or 
verse. 

The purpose behind this history of science is to point out 
that although we disagree with much of the content of the 
Aristotelian physical universe, our reason for disagreeing is the 
Aristotelian physical method. Developments in cosmogony have 
been made by analysis of the real motion of real bodies. The 


difference has been in the discovery of better instruments, most 
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particularly, the telescope and the spectroscope. And it has 
largely been the spectroscope that has been able to analyze 
movement, in this case, the movement of light. In this analysis 
of the movement of light, the spectroscope seems to have shown 
us (although not necessarily **) that nothing is absolutely at 
rest, but that all bodies in the universe are moving in relation 
to each other. This is not an overthrow of the Aristotelian 
concept. It is rather a shift in the geometrical approach to 
the universe. In other words, the Aristotelian universe has not 
been superseded. It has been corrected and enlarged, by Ari- 
stotle’s own instrument, the analysis of moving bodies. 

In the midst of all this, while the epistemologists and the 
positivists were engaged in arguments as to whether precision 
failures in extremely small measurements were on the part of 


the measuring instrument—a factor always to be considered 


in any measuring process, and especially where the instrument 
obtains its result by disturbing the measured object—or whether 
the fault was in the failure to appreciate geometries, Albert 
Einstein was to initiate a new system based upon the old Greek 
and scholastic concept of the relativity of place. After all, if 
there are several moving bodies, it is rather arbitrary to select 
which moves around which. There are naturally chosen points 
of demarcation, but we usually chose the larger body or the more 
important body. Nevertheless, we still select the point of 
demarcation. It is still arbitrary. Einstein then chose the 
objective speed of light as a constant, wherewith he had a key 
to the use of non-Euclidean geometries to determine the size and 
shape of the universe. The bending of light about bodies also 
gave him confirmation of the Remannian and curvature in- 
terpretation of the distribution of matter in the universe. The 
geometrical field theories of curvature geometry became, for 
him, fields of force that influence the path of light particles. 


12 Of, Sir James Jeans’ alternatives suggested in The Mysterious Universe 
(New York, 1937), pp. 72 ff. 
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Linstein did what Aristotle and the scholastics might have 
done, what Galileo and Newton should have done. For Aristotle, 
the key to the understanding of the physical structure of the 
universe was the direction of falling bodies. For Galileo and 
Newton, it was the velocity of falling bodies—a factor that 
Aristotle could not measure, but from which he could infer. 
For Einstein, the concept of bodies in a free fall, as well as his 
work on the quantum theory, led him to seek the answer in 
the direction of moving particles, especially since Cavendish’s 
theories had been fortified by the spectroscope. In every case, 
the clue was the characteristics of moving bodies, an Aristotelian 
principle. We can feel certain that if Aristotle had Galileo’s 


telescope, Einsteins’ spectroscopic data, he would certainly 


have taken their contributions into consideration, and would 


have been as up to date as our contemporary scientists. More- 
over, he would have put his unique genius to a thoroughly sound 
interpretation of contemporary discoveries. 

It was stated at the beginning of this paper that philosophies 
have been involved in the succession of cosmogonies. The close 
association between the Aristotelian physical system and scho- 
lasticism is well known. However, St. Thomas had already 
pointed out the way to development, when, without sacrificing 
a single Aristotelian principle, he had pointed out, in reference 
to Aristarchus’ heliocentric universe, that because of the differ- 
ences between reasoning to a discovery and reasoning to the 
confirmation of a theory, we can still attain certain principles, 
even though, in virtue of successive discoveries, we might have 
to change some points of scientific content.” 

However, scholasticism as a philosophy, had lost its appeal 
with Galileo and Newton. Unknown to themselves, they were 
developing physics according to Aristotelian principles. Yet, 
because philosophy failed to assimilate the much needed new 
bent of the developments of the empirical method, this latter 


1 §. T. I. 32. 1 ad 2. 
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became empiricism, a philosophy unto itself. Empiricism, of 


course, will ultimately end in scepticism. David Hume was 
logical enough to see that. Consequently, when empiricism 
developed into mechanism and scientism, the inability of the 
empirical method to attain certitude became the enthronement 
of the calculus of probabilities. 

The calculus of probabilities would naturally become mathe- 
maticism, or at least would tend towards the elevation of the 
mathematician into the philosopher, the position once held by 
the laboratory scientists. Yet the cause was aided by another 
development. David Hume’s logic awoke Immanuel Kant from 
his “ dogmatic slumbers.’”’ We must understand Kant correctly. 
Although his philosophy reduces itself to a priortsm, such was 
not Kant’s intention. Kant was an amateur scientist, and a 
good one. For example, the famed Laplace theory of the 
origin of the solar system was really the Kant-Laplace theory. 
Kant’s position was a dilemma. He realized that to justify the 
conclusions of Newtonian science, there must be inexorable laws 
in nature. Yet, Hume had pointed out that the very empiricism 
of the scientific method forbade any understanding of those 
laws. This was an unbearable position, and could (according 
to Kant’s position) be explained only by finding the understand- 
ing already in the mind. Consequently, Kant postulated his 
@ priort categories of sense, of concepts, and of judgment. In 
other words, the laws of nature became the laws of the mind. 

This problem, implicit in the nominalism of some later scho- 
lastics, is the explicit evolution of the consideration of the 
scientific method as the only proper ratiocinative process. The 
problem of whether there are laws of nature, or whether the 
laws of nature are the laws of the mind, seems to be the focal 
point from which develop the contemporary philosophies of 
nature. If we accept Kantianism, and if, because of the 
developments of twentieth-century science, we substitute for a 


priort categories geometrical formulas, differential equations, 
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matrices, and the laws of numbers, then we have the positions 
of Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans, both of whom 
tend to a sort of mathematico-Berkleyian world of thought. 

On the other hand, if we reject a priorism, nuclear physics, 
if taken as the ultimate, fails to give us any concept of sub- 
stance, and that, according to Aristotle and St. Thomas, is the 
central doctrine both of the philosophy of nature and of meta- 
physics. Bergson and Whitehead were great philosophers. In 
their realism, they might have been great scholastic philosophers 
had we not let the proper concept of substance and accidents 
become confused with the subject-predicate logical structure. 

The conclusion to this will be brief. In our perennial philo- 
sophy we have, as the foundation of the objectivity of potency 
and act, two key doctrines that guarantee the only sound philo- 
sophical explanation of reality: (1) substance and accidents, 
and (2) abstraction. The former guarantees the subsistence of 
reality, upon which is based the soundness of our metaphysics 
and theodicy. The latter steers the way between idealism and 
empiricism. Aristotle and St. Thomas have given us principles 
whereby these will never be overthrown by any particular dis- 
eoveries. These principles are in the Aristotelian laws of the 
changes, the processes, and the terminations of moving bodies. 
All else is abstracted and inferred from these. In failing to 
apply these principles to scientific development, to interpret and 
encourage that development, we were rudely shouldered aside 
by philosophies that did have the courage to face the present 
and to apply it to the future. 

Aristotle is not called the “ Father of Western Science ” for 
nothing. The foundation of our philosophy is to be found in 
the Physics and the Metaphysics. The principles of physical 
and chemical development have been found in On Generation 
and Corruption and in On the Heavens and the Earth. 


These works demand investigation. In them is found a good 
deal of the greatness of St. Albert and St. Thomas. In them lies 
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the key to the future of the philosophy of nature, which should 
not only be a philosophical investigation into the methods and 
findings of science, but more in a thorough re-investigation into 
the physical works of Aristotle by way of a firm foundation for 
the evaluation of contemporaries. In this foundation may rest 
the path of a vital contemporary and future development of 
scholasticism itself. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Production of the Intelligible 
Species 


by Peter Dunne, O.P. 


ANY PHILOSOPHICAL errors of the gravest conse- 

quence have arisen because of a faulty understanding 
of the process of intellection. The history of philosophy is 
eloquent in its testimony to this fact. It is not that a valid 
answer has not been found, but rather that many philosophers 
were unaware of that solution. They were impressed with the 
“chasm” between sense cognition and intellectual knowledge. 
In attempting to bridge the “ chasm ” some concluded to materi- 
alistic theories which denied the existence of intellectual knowl- 
edge while others found themselves idealists. This paper will 
attempt to present as briefly and as clearly as possible the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic solution. 

In understanding we can observe two general classifications: 
sense cognition and intellectual knowledge. Sense cognition is 
the perception of the particular, concrete object, a definite 
singular thing. Intellectual knowledge, on the other hand, is 
the apprehension of the universal natures of things. We say 
universal natures because the nature may be predicated of many 
particular objects. For example, we can predicate rational 
animality, the essence of man, of all men individually. Thus 
we can say John is a man, a rational animal, and Tom is a 
man and so on. Universal natures are called abstracted natures 
because while they are derived from particular concrete objects 
the mind prescinds from any particular concrete object. In our 
example, when we say rational animal, we prescind entirely 
from John or Tom, considering only the nature which John 
and Tom share with all other men. We are not interested in 
any particular man or group of men but in the nature of man. 


176 
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Sense cognition is concerned with things as we experience 
them in their concrete manifestations. This particular orange 
is an example. It is orange, fairly round, about three inches 
in diameter and so on down a long list of individual character- 
istics. I see it and feel it. It exists now and in this particular 
place. The same thing can be said about all the concrete objects 
we have experienced. All have had or have the particular 
characteristics of dimension, existence at a particular time and 
in a certain place. It is these individuating notes which char- 
acterize sense cognition. These individuating characteristics 
have no place in intellectual knowledge as concrete individuating 
notes although they may be made universal by the mind. 

The abstracted universal natures we know do not have the 
particular individuating notes of time, place, and dimension. 
For instance, the abstracted universalized idea of apple fits all 
particular concrete apples no matter what their dimensions, the 
time of their existences, or the places in which they are or were. 
We have prescinded from all these concrete characteristics. 
Sense cognition, being a resultant of the operation of corporeal 
organs is unable to present us with the abstracted natures of 
things for it is bound by the limits of organic extension, 
extending as it does to a determined magnitude, figure, place, 
and time.* 

Those concepts which transcend the order of sense cognition 
enable one to understand more clearly the difference between 
sense cognition and intellectual knowledge. Let us take the 
concept of God. When the name God is spoken or read, what 
do you think of immediately? What perceptual image do you 
have? Some picture an old man, others have before them the 
letters of the word, God. Regardless of what is called up, our 
imagination cannot give us an adequate idea of God, His 


1 The basic doctrine presented in this paper is contained in the Summa 
Theol., I, Qq. 75-86. As the interested student in all probability has read 
this section, I shall not burden this paper with footnotes taken from these 
questions. 
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attributes, nature, power, or any one of these singly. In fact, 


we cannot even express the attribute of infinity in concrete 
language unless we use a negative term. The im is merely the 
negation of finity which is a term expressing limits. Some of 
our most common words such as beauty, truth, being, cause 
and effect, possibility, are expressive of concepts which tran- 
scend sense cognition. We can find beauty anywhere, but what 
is it? It is not the sunset, nor the picture on the wall, nor the 
Venus de Milo. They are beautiful, but they are not beauty. 
Beauty is an abstract idea, a concept which transcends the 
corporeal order. The same holds true for the other concepts 
we have mentioned. We may find particular instances of the 
application of them, as this particular possibility, this cause 
or that effect, but these are not the essence of the concept; 
they are only the application. 

Another method of showing the difference between sense 
cognition and intellectual knowledge is from the investigation 
of the different ends brute animals and men seek. Brutes seek 
nothing which is not connected with life and its processes or the 
preservation of the species. Man seeks much more. He seeks 
supersensible goals such as eternal life, justice, both social and 
individual, the progress of human culture and science, the 
development of moral codes and the like. Whoever heard of 
even the highest of the brutes developing a theology or philo- 
sophy, writing text books, or codifying laws? They are com- 
pletely incapable of doing such things because they have no 
faculty which would permit them to escape beyond the bonds of 
sense cognition and its organic, material limitations. We could 
continue to give examples showing the difference between sense 
cognition and intellectual knowledge but it is not necessary in 
a paper of this kind to attempt to determine just where sen- 
sation ceases and intellectual knowledge begins. It is only 
necessary to substantiate the fact that there are two kinds of 
apprehension and mark the essential differences between them. 
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By the name, “ phantasm,” we mean to include the sensible 
impression made on the internal senses by the object perceived 
whether the object be present or recalled by memory. It is the 
phantasm which represents the external object. If the external 
and internal senses are working properly the phantasm will be 


an exact representation of the object perceived. It is not neces- 
sary that that which represents something be completely identical 
with the object represented. The picture of a cigarette is 
merely a strip of white paint on a billboard with certain 
modifications to indicate depth. In no cigarette do we find white 
paint. Actually there is nothing common to the cigarette and 


its picture other than proportional size and shape. Even this 
may be inaccurate to some extent. What is necessary is that 
the picture express in some way the nature of the cigarette. 
So too, the phantasm must represent the particular object being 
perceived or recalled, and in such a way that only this particular 
object be known and no other. The phantasm is not that which 
is perceived but that by which something else, the external 
object, is known. Nevertheless, this representation by the 
phantasm is concrete. It presents the object with all its indi- 
vidual characteristics. As a resultant of corporeal organs the 
phantasm is limited to the sensory level. It presents the object 
as having certain dimensions, as having existence at a particular 
time and in a certain place, just as it receives these impressions 
from the external senses. The external senses perceive this parti- 
cular color, this magnitude, this shape, this texture, etc., and 
all these things are preserved by the phantasm. Because of 
this fact it is impossible that the phantasm be the immediate 
source of intellectual knowledge which is not concerned with 
concrete things having individual characteristics but rather with 
universal abstract concepts.” 


*“ Quod autem intelligat intellectus naturam generis vel speciei denu- 
datam a principiis individuantibus, contingit ex conditione specei intelli- 
gibilis in ipso receptae, quae est immaterialis effecta per intellectu agentem, 
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We are faced with the fact of the existence of intellectual 
knowledge. We have noted that the phantasm cannot produce 
the universal abstract concepts which are the matter of intel- 
lection. Therefore, it is necessary to find something else to 
account for the fact of intellectual knowledge. To do this we 
must investigate the effect to discover the nature of the cause. 

A cause is that upon which another depends either for its 
origin alone, as a child depends on its parents, or for both its 
origin and its continued existence, as the music of an organist 
depends upon the organist for its origin and continued existence. 
The effect of any cause is the product of the operation of the 
cause or agent. The child is the product of his parents and the 
music is the effect of the organist playing his instrument. 

In some causes it is not necessary that the cause continue 
to exist and operate in order that the effect have continued 
existence as in the case of the child and his parents. But in 
other instances, such as the music produced by the organist, it 
is necessary that the causes, the organist and the organ, continue 
to operate throughout the duration of the effect. 

With these explanations in mind we may state the principle 
of causality thus: “ Whatever comes into being has a cause 
proportionate to it.” Nothing can cause itself. This follows 
from the very idea conveyed by the word cause. Cause is that 
which produces something which did not have existence previ- 
ously. It must itself exist for nothing can produce another 
unless it first be in a position to produce it. “ Nihil ex nihilo 
fit.” We do not have to stress the validity of this principle 
for it is the basis of modern scientific methodology. The 


physician diagnoses that a patient has such and such a disease 
by observing the effects produced in the patient and reasoning 
back to their causes. 


utpote abstracta a materia et conditionibus materiae, quibus aliquid 
individuatur. Et ideo potentiae sensitivae non possunt cognoscere univer- 
salia: quia non possunt recipere formam immaterialem, cum recipiant 
semper in organo corporali.” Summa Contra Gentiles, II, c. 75, 
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The word proportionate in the definition is very important. 
As we cannot do something, like moving a house, without tools 
and equipment equal to the job, so too, a cause cannot exert an 
effect if it does not have the ability to cause it. It is this 
equality of power or proportion that indicates something of the 
nature of the cause. If the power needed for an effect is not the 
total power of the cause, we cannot from this one effect deter- 
mine completely the nature of the cause. For example, we find 
a footprint on the sand. From this we are able to say what 
kind of animal passed this way and what direction it took. If 
it was a man we can say nothing about his mental ability, color, 
and so on. We can learn some things, his general size, whether 
he was running or walking, and the like, but we cannot tell all. 

Since the phantasm cannot be the immediate source of intel- 
lectual knowledge, we must discover the nature of the faculty 
which is. We have seen that every effect must have a cause 
proportionate to it. In the case of intellectual knowledge we 
have an effect which is immaterial inasmuch as we know the 
various natures of things without any particular matter attached 
to them. We know things without the individuating notes of 
this magnitude, this place, this time, and the like. What we 
know is the nature of the external object in its universalized 
form. The internal senses only contain this universalized form 
potentially; that is, not existing as universal but able to be 
abstracted. In the same way every man contains the nature of 
man, not as the nature of man is universal but rather as this 
universal nature is actualized in this individual composite com- 
posed of this particular flesh and bones and this particular soul. 


Therefore, we must conclude that there is some faculty higher 


than the sense faculties which is able to abstract the universal 
nature from the phantasm. 

Universal concepts, as we have noted, transcend the sensory 
level precisely because they have no determined material char- 
acteristics connected with them. This being the case it is 
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necessary that the faculty which knows these universal concepts 
be also immaterial in order that the proportion between that 
which is known and that which knows be maintained. The 
potentially universal nature contained by the phantasm can 
only be known as a universal by some faculty which is itself 
not constrained by determining matters.* An egg is determined 
by its form to have this particular concrete matter, this yolk 
and this albumen. The phantasm is determined by its form to 
receive the impressions made on it by the senses but in such a 
manner that the species received is always determined by 
material characteristics. The intellectual faculty, on the other 
hand, being immaterial, receives a species in an immaterial 
manner and, hence, can know universals which are not deter- 
mined by any particular material notes. 

At this point we may invoke the ancient philosophical prin- 
ciple: “ Operatio sequitur esse.” The operation of a thing 
follows the condition of its nature. This principle reduces to that 
of causality. Instead of emphasizing the causal aspect, it em- 


phasizes the productive side of the principle. It can either be 
used inductively, working from effect to cause, or deductively, 


limiting the possibilities of the activity of the cause by in- 
vestigating the limits of the power of the productive agent. We 
can gauge accurately the potentialities of a knife by investigating 
its nature. The sharp edge is capable of cutting things but 
the shape of the blade and the substance from which it is made 
will determine the use. We would not attempt to carve a 
roast with a butter knife nor open a letter with a carving knife. 


*“ Concludit autem ex hoc quod non contingit naturam intellectus esse 
‘neque unum,’ idest nullam determinatam, sed hanc solam naturam habet, 
quod est possibilis respectu omnium. Et hoe quidem contingit intellectui, 
quia non est cognoscitivus tantum unius generis sensibilium. sicut visus 
vel auditus, vel omuium qualitatum et accidentium sensibilium communium 
vel propriorum; sed universaiiter totius naturae sensibilis. Unde sicut 
visus caret quodam genere sensibilium, ita oportet quod intellectus careat 
tota natura sensibili.” In De Anima. (Pirotta, ed.) III, 7, No. 681. 
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In this way the nature of the cause will determine its operation. 
The converse is also true. One would never make a dog leash 
out of paper. The job the leash must perform requires a strong 
and unbreakable strand of material. 

Applying the above principle, “ operatio sequitur esse,” we 
may conclude that since the intellectual faculty is immaterial 
and nothing corporeal can act upon the incorporeal, the intel- 
lectual faculty is subjectively independent of the body insofar 
as its operation is concerned.* This does not mean that the 
immaterial intellect does not need the phantasm, but that as a 
faculty it is independent of the body. 

The use of the same principle also enables us to deduce that 
the intellectual faculty is only potentially active.’ We find that 
although we are capable of knowing everything, we do not 
know all there is to know. The grade school child knows more 
than an infant; the college professor more than his students, 
but no matter how much we know we can still learn more. This 
does not mean that we cannot have a general knowledge of all 
being and the principles of being, but that we cannot know all 
the conclusions of all the branches of knowledge. Since man 


««. . , Et ex hoe supra conclusit, quod intellectus erat impassibilis. Ne 
ergo aliquis crederet, quod in eodem gradu impassibilitatis esset sensus 
et intellectus, subiungit hoc, quod non est similis impassibilitas sensitivi 
et intellectivi. Sensus enim licet non patiatur a sensibili, passione proprie 
accepta, patitur tamen per accidens, inquantum organi proportio corrum- 
pitur ab excellenti sensibili. Sed de intellectu hoc accidere non potest, 
cum organo careat; unde nec per se nec per accidens passibilis est.” 
Ibid., No, 687. 

5“ Tf thinking is like perceiving, it must be either a process in which 
the soul is acted upon by what is capable of being thought, or a process 
different from but analogous to that. The thinking part of the soul must 
therefore be, while impassible, capable of receiving the form of an object; 
that is, it must be potentially identical in character with its object without 
being that object. The mind must be related to what is thinkable, as 
sense to what is sensidle . . . it follows that it too, like the sensitive part, 
can have no nature of its own, other than that of having a certain 
capacity.” Aristotle, De Anima. (W. Ross, ed., The Student’s Oaford 
Aristotle, [New York, 1942.] III, 429 a.) 
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is not capable of actually knowing all things and, indeed, comes 
to a knowledge of what he does know gradually and over a 
period of years, we may validly conclude that the immaterial 
faculty which knows the universal natures of things is only 
potentially active. In other words, it only knows universal 
natures after it has been activated by some object. Otherwise, 
we would know all things and understand everything from the 
very day of our births. 

Experiencing the evident growth of knowledge from child- 
hood to manhood, we are confronted with the realization that 
the intellectual faculty knows nothing that has not come to it 
through the senses. Aristotle and the scholastics formulated 
this observation in this way: “ Nthil in intellectu nisi prius in 
sensibus,” there is nothing in the intellect that was not first 
in the senses.’ This fact is borne out by noting that injury to 
any one of the external sense organs renders a man incapable 
of knowing the objects which activate the sensory organs. Those 
who have had the misfortune to have been born blind are never 
able to know what color is. They have a difficult time under- 
standing various geometric designs and the relation of distance. 
Any knowledge they may have concerning these things came 
to them through other senses. A serious lesion of any of the 
corporeal sensory organs handicaps intellectual activity even 
if one has had the use of them for a time. It does not destroy 
intellectual capabilities because of the essential or subjective 
independence of the intellectual faculty. We have all heard of 
persons deaf and blind, and consequently dumb, who have 
learned how to talk and exhibit high intelligence. Helen Keller 


*“ What it thinks must be in it just as characters may be said to be 
on a writing-tablet on which as yet nothing actually stands written: this 
is exactly what happens with mind.” [bid., 430 a. 

*“ Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod intellectus noster nihil actu potest 
intelligere antequam a phantasmatibus abstrahat; nec etiam potest habere 
habitualem notitiam aliorum a se, quae scilicet in ipso non sunt, ante 
abstractionem praedictam, eo quod species aliorum intelligibilium non sunt 
ei innatae ...” De Ver., ed. Spiazzi. q. 10, a. 8, ad 1. 
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is probably the most famous of those who have overcome such 
handicaps. Nevertheless, because of the objective dependence of 
the intellectual faculty it is a tabula rasa and needs to be 
activated before it can operate. For this reason it is called the 
possible intellect. 

Because the phantasm is corporeal and therefore cannot act 
upon the possible intellect which is immaterial and since the 
possible intellect’ is only potentially active, we must seek else- 
where for something to activate the possible intellect in order 
that it may begin knowing things. It is absolutely necessary 
that this third thing be immaterial for the cause must be 
proportionate to its effect and the effect, in this case, is operation 
on an immaterial faculty. Granted that the phantasm contains 
the nature of the object which will be known by the possible 
intellect, it only contains this nature with individuating material 
conditions. Therefore, the nature as contained by the phantasm 
is only potentially intelligible. We must seek further to find 
the nature of this third thing which necessarily is immaterial 
and capable of activating the possible intellect. 

The whole reason for this third thing is to activate the 
possible intellect. Since this is so, it is necessary that it be 
already in act. Nothing moves from potentiality to act unless 
by means of an agent already in act. Hence, this faculty is 
called the active intellect. The possible intellect is in potency 
to first act; that is, it needs to be activated by an intelligible 
species before it can actually understand what is presented to it. 
The process of actually understanding is called the second act 
of the possible intellect. The active intellect is a kind of light 
which manifests to the possible intellect the nature contained in 
the phantasm but presents it without the individuating material 
conditions which adhere to the nature in the phantasm.*® 


*“ Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod formae sensibiles, vel a sensibilibus 
abstractae, non possunt agere in mentem nostram, nisi quatenus per lumen 
intellectus agentis immateriales redduntur, et sic efficiuntur quodammodo 
homogeneae intellectui possibili in quem agunt.” Ibid., q. 10, a.6, ad 1, 
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We have already noted that our fund of knowledge grows 
with time and experience. This would not be so if the active 
intellect were already determined by natures innately contained 
somewhere within the intellectual potency. Also, if this were 
true we would have no need for the phantasm.’ Both the active 
and possible intellects are necessary for intellection; just as the 
cornea, retina, and the other parts of the eye are necessary for 
sight. Truly, they are two different parts, each having separate 
operations, but it is only together that they complete the equip- 
ment necessary for intellectual knowledge.*° 

The action upon the phantasm, the source of the determined 
natures known, by the active intellect is called tlwmination. 
The active intellect operating on the phantasm produces an 
effect upon it in much the same way as light acts on a colored 
body. When light shines upon the colored body, the latter is 
rendered a fit subject for reception by the eye. In the case of 


the phantasm, the active intellect shining on the phantasm 


renders the potentially intelligible species fit for the reception 
by the possible intellect.” 


*“ Although our soul possesses an agent and a possible intellect, never- 
theless something extrinsic is required so that we may be able to under- 
stand. First of all, indeed, we need phantasms, derived from sensible things, 
by means of which the likenesses of particular things are presented to 
the intellect. For the agent intellect is not an act in which the determinate 
species of all things can be received in order to be known, any more than 
light can cause sight to apprehend particular kinds of colors, unless these 
particular kinds of colors are present to sight.” St. Thomas Aquinas, 
The Soul, tr. J. Rowan (St. Louis, 1949), a. 5, ad. 6. 

*° For a comparison between the active and possible intellects confer 
Summa Contra Gentiles, II, c. 78. 

D. Thomas illuminationem intellectus agentis ponit respectu 
phantasmatum, abstractionem vero respectu, specierum. Cum autem sine 
abstractione non detur immaterialitas, et consequenter neque intelligibilitas 
in actu, frustra dicuntur phantasmata reddi intelligibilia in seipsis, sed 
solum species, quia ex illis abstrahuntur obiecta, ut intelligibilia in actu 
repraesentat. Illuminatio autem phantasmatum non ponitur a D. Thoma 
in eo, quod aliqua lux vel perfectio immaterialis ponatur in phantasmatibus, 
sed solum quod reddantur habilia ut ex eis abstrahantur species . . .” 
Joannes a 8, Thoma, Cursus Philosophicus, (ed. Reiser), Phil. Nat., IV, 
P.Q. X, a. Il. (Vol. III, p. 309 a 43 ff.) 
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Besides the illuminative operation the active intellect has 
another function. It abstracts the potentially intelligible species 
from the phantasm inasmuch as it frees the species of those 
particular material characteristics which cling to it in the 
internal senses. This process is not a physical removal of the 
species from the phantasm nor the changing of the phantasm 


* Rather it is a process whereby we are 


into something else.’ 
able to consider the nature presented to us by the phantasm in 
a new way and with a new mode of being, without the material 
individualizing notes which hinder immediate use of the phan 
tasm by the possible intellect. 

Before we continue, it is necessary to state that the active 
intellect does not become an object of knowledge in this process. 
The active intellect does not contain the likeness of the object 
we know nor can it cause that knowledge in the possible intellect 
without the agency of the phantasm. Light does not become the 
object seen by the eye, but is rather the means by which one 
is enabled to see the object. The object would still be in its 
place even if we turned off the light. Also, light does not change 
according to the objects we wish to see. It is the reflected light, 
differing in wave-length according to the colored body, which 
is different, both in its physical characteristics and in the 
effect it produces on the eye. The light which strikes the various 
objects remains the same and comes from one source. This 
holds true in the case of the active intellect. It is neither 


12“ Ex eodem principio evertitur altera sententia, quae ponit aliquid 
spiritualis lucis derivari ex intellectu agente, quod realiter afficiat et 
inhaereat ipsi phantasmati reddatque phantasma intelligibile in actu. 
Talis enim illustratio immaterialis omnino immutabit illud et destruet. 
Nam quando primo productum fuit a phantasia illud phantasma, solum 
fuit productum et corporeum, ergo ut intelligibile in potentia, et nullo 
modo in actu. Ergo si repraesentatio eius per illam virtutem derivatam 
ab intellectu agente movet ut intelligibile in actu et immateriale in actu, 
illa repraesentatio mutatur, cum antea solum esset intelligibile in potentia. 
Et consequenter phantasma ipsum immutatur, quia repraesentatio intrin- 
seca est illi.” Ibid. (p. 307 a 10-30). 
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determined nor does it change in quality when a different 
phantasm is to be operated upon. 

It would be well to note here that the intelligible species is 
not an object of knowledge either. If it were we could be sure 
of the objectivity of nothing outside our minds. The species 
abstracted from the phantasm by the active intellect is that by 
which we know the external object. What we know is the object 
which makes the original impression on one or more of the 
external senses. The impression itself, while absolutely neces- 
sary, is not the object known, but rather the means by which 
one is enabled to know the external object.** However, when 
we reflect and investigate the act of intellection we are able to 
know the species but only secondarily and as that means by 
which we know the primary object of knowledge, the exterior 
object. 

Briefly, the process is as follows. The phantasm, being the 
product of corporeal organs, is unable to act upon the possible 
intellect which is an immaterial faculty. This demands the 
existence of an immaterial and active power which is capable of 
so operating on the phantasm that the nature it contains may 
be received by the possible intellect. This is done by the 
illumination of the phantasm by the active intellect and the 
abstractive process which divests the potentially intelligible 
species of the habiliments of time, space, and dimension, 
enabling it to activate the possible intellect, putting it into 
first act. Now we shall investigate in detail the interaction 
of phantasm, possible intellect and active intellect. 


In the Aristotelian-Thomistic system the concept of matter 


1*“ Sed tamer tantum interest; quod similitudo quae est in sensu, 
abstrahitur a re ut ab obiecto cognoscibili, et ideo res ipsa per illam 
similitudinem directe cognoscitur; similitudo autem quae est in intellectu, 
non abstrahitur a phantasmate sicut ab obiecto cognoscibili, sed sicut a 
medio cognitionis, per modum quo sensus noster accipit similitudinem rei 
quae est in speculo, dum fertur in eam non ut in rem quamdam, sed ut in 
similitudinem rei.” De Ver., op. cit., q. 2, a. 6c. 
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and form is most important. Matter is the undetermined 
element of things and form is the determining element. When 
a potter makes a pot out of clay, the formless mass of clay 
corresponds to matter for it is potentially able to become many 
different things yet until some determination is put into it by 
the agent it remains only potentially capable of particular 
determination. Spinning the mass of clay on a potter’s wheel, 
the potter determines the clay to be a drinking jug by working 
it into a particular shape. This corresponds to form for it is 
that which determines the mass of clay to be a drinking jug 
and not a bowl or platter. 

We have a similar situation with respect to the possible 
intellect, phantasm, and active intellect. The possible intellect 
is only potentially active insofar as it needs to be activated 
before it can go into first act. It is passive in regard to the 
reception of the intelligible species. Therefore, the possible 
intellect can be compared to the mass of clay which needs to 
be determined by a form before it moves from potentiality into 
act. The possible intellect is that in which the intelligible species 
is formed. The active intellect remains undetermined and the 
phantasm cannot be changed without destroying it and the 
species it contains. It is necessary, therefore, that the possible 
intellect be the matter in which the intelligible species is 
formed."* For these reasons, the possible intellect is called the 
material cause of intellection.** 


**“ Sicut enim materia prima est in potentia ad omnes formas sensibiles, 
ita intellectus noster possibilis ad omnes formas intelligibiles; unde in 
ordine intelligibilium est sicut potentia pura, ut materia in ordine 
sensibilium. Et ideo, sicut materia non est sensibilis nisi per formam 
supervenientem, ita intellectus possibilis non est intelligibilis nisi per 
speciem superinductam.” Ibid., q. lo, a. 8e. 

**“ The sort of passion which is in the soul, and which is attributed 
to the possible intellect, does not belong to the same genus as the passions 
attributed to matter; for in these two cases matter is spoken of equivocally, 
as is evident from what the Philosopher says in De Anima; because the 
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The form is the intelligible species for it is that which 
determines the possible intellect to know this or that external 
object in an abstract way. Nevertheless, since the intelligible 
species is a product of the phantasm and the active intellect, 


we must investigate their causal relationships in the formation 
of the intelligible species. 

Again we can use the example of matter and form, the mass 
of clay and the drinking jug. We have concluded that the active 
intellect is undetermined to any particular form and is rather 
a constant intellectual light which does not change in quality 
regardless of the different objects the phantasm may represent. 
However, it is the active intellect which is doing the illuminating 
and abstracting; the phantasm cannot, as we have seen, since 
it is passive. Nevertheless, the species which will be received 
by the possible intellect is determined according to the nature 
represented in the phantasm. Hence, we may say that since the 
phantasm is passive insofar as it cannot act upon the active 
intellect, yet it is in some way capable of determining just 
what intelligible species will be presented to the possible intel- 
lect. For this reason, the phantasm is likened to a material 
dispositive cause. It, although being passive under the operation 
of the active intellect, determines the species. 

We said, “likened to a material dispositive cause.” A 
material dispositive cause is matter determined by the accidents 
of the inhering form in such a way that this matter is disposed 
to receive only a certain type of form. For example, the heating 
of a cigarette by lighting it effects a change of form. This heat 
destroys the form of tobacco and the matter takes on the new 
form of tobacco ashes. The accidents of tobacco dispose the 
matter to receive the forms of tobacco ashes rather than the 
forms of other things. The phantasm, however, is already intel- 


passion of the possible intellect consists in a reception inasmuch as it 
receives something immaterially.” St. Thomas Aquinas, The Soul, op. cit., 
a. 6, ad 5. 


I 
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ligible in potency; that is, it is already determined to represent 
a particular external object and does not change. It never 
receives the species as matter receives form. Further, the form 
would have to come from the active intellect but the active 
intellect is undetermined. Therefore, while there are certain 
similarities between the phantasm and a material dispositive 
cause, the phantasm is not a true material dispositive cause in 
the production of the intelligible species. 

Let us use another example. Examples limp and it is neces- 
sary that none of them be carried too far lest we err by adhering 
to the example rather than to the concept we wish to explain. 
We said that the active intellect was a kind of intellectual light 
which shines upon the phantasm illuminating it and abstracting 
from it the intelligible species, insofar as it removes it from 
those individuating material characteristics which cling to it 
in the phantasm. There are two general philosophical theories 
concerning the action of light on colored bodies. One states that 
light disposes the medium for the passage of the visible species 
to the eye. The other maintains that light actually makes the 
object visible by illuminating it. We adopt the second view here 
because this theory provides the best analogy to explain the 
process of intellection.*® 

When light shines upon a colored body, the colored object 
reflects certain wave-lengths of light depending upon the color 
of the surface. This ray of light is picked up by the retina of 
the eye and an impression is made in such a way that we see 
an object of a certain color, shape, and size. The light which 
shines on all the objects in a room does not need to change 
in any way in order to permit the eye to see the different objects. 


%* According to St. Thomas, Qu, Disp. De Anima, art. 4, ad 4m, the 
theory we have adopted is not the theory of Aristotle. However, the analogy 
is accurate. “Quidam enim dicunt quod lumen requiritur ad visum, ut 
faciat colores actu visibiles; et secundum hoc similiter requiritur, et 
propter idem, intellectus agens ad inteiligendum, propter quod lumen ad 
videndum.” Summa Theol., I, q. 79, a. 3, ad 2. 


5 


— 
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It remains the same, but the colored surfaces reflect rays of 
different wave-lengths according to their respective colors. If 
one were to turn off the light, we should see nothing. Light is 
the agent which makes the objects visible but the different colors 
reflecting their different wave-lengths of light account for the 
different impressions received by us and hence our visual knowl- 
edge of different things. 

Using light as an analogy we may compare the active intellect 
to the light, the phantasm to the colored body, and the possible 
intellect to the eye which receives the impression resultant upon 
the illumination of the colored object. The active intellect shines 
upon the phantasm and illumines it in such a way that the 
intelligible species which is potentially contained in the phan- 
tasm is abstracted from material individuating notes and is able 
to be received by the possible intellect. Again, as in the former 
example, the possible intellect is a passive factor. It is the 
matter in which the intelligible species is received, much the 
same way as the retina is the matter in which the visible species, 
effected by light of various wave-lengths, is received. The 
active intellect is undetermined to any particular phantasm, as 
light is undetermined to any particular object. Both are un- 
changed by the thing illuminated. Neither the phantasm nor 
the colored body are changed by the action of the active intel- 
lect or light. Granted, the product differs according to the object 
illuminated, but the object itself is not changed. With this in 
mind we may say that the active intellect is the efficient cause, 
and the possible intellect the material cause.*" 

The active intellect is the cause of the immateriality of the 
intelligible species, while the phantasm determines just what 


the nature of that species will be. In addition, the phantasm is 


7“ Et huiusmodi quidem, scilicet quod in anima est sicut materia, est 
intellectus (possibilis) in quo fiunt omnia intelligibilia. Ille vero, qui in 
anima est sicut efficiens causa, est intellectus in quo est omnia facere 
(scilicet intelligibilia in actu), idest intellectus agens, .. .” Summa Contra 
Gentiles, op. cit., II, ¢ 78. 
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passive under the action of the active intellect, as the colored 
body is passive under the illumination of light. Hence, we may 
say that the active intellect is the principal cause of the intel- 
ligible species, and phantasm is the secondary cause. For this 
reason, the phantasm is called an instrumental cause.** 

An instrumental cause is a secondary cause used by a prin- 
cipal cause to produce an effect which the principal cause cannot 
produce alone. For instance, an organist is unable to produce 
organ music without an instrument. The organ is totally 
incapable of producing music of itself. If, perchance, air did 
pass through the pipes of the organ, sounds would come forth, 
but no music. The musician is the total cause of the music 
and the organ is the total cause of the music but in different 
respects. The organ has its own proper effect, the sound of the 
pipes when air is passed through them. The organist as the 
principal cause of the music arranges these sounds in a certain 
order and in doing so uses the organ as an instrumental cause. 
Because of the action of the musician on the organ, the organ 
is elevated inasmuch as it becomes capable of making music 
which it could not do if it were not acted upon by the organist. 

The same thing happens in the action of the active intellect 
on the phantasm. The phantasm is the instrument. It has its 
own proper effect, the determining of the intelligible species. 
The active intellect, the principal cause, operating on the 
phantasm, abstracts the intelligible species so that it may be 
received by the possible intellect. No species would be produced 


18“ Dicendum, quod in receptione qua intellectus possibilis species rerum 
accipit a phantasmatibus, se habent phantasmata ut agens instrumentale 
et secundarium; intellectus vero agens ut agens principale et primum. 
Et ideo actionis effectus relinquitur in intellectu possibili secundum 
conditionem utriusque, et non secundum conditionem alterius tantum; et 
ideo intellectus possibilis recipit formas ut intelligibiles actu, ex virtute 
intellectus agentis, sed ut similitudines determinatarum rerum ex cogni- 
tione phantasmatum. Et sic formae intelligibiles in actu non sunt per 
se existentes neque in phantasia neque in intellectu agente, sed solum in 
intellectu possibili.” De Ver., op. cit., q. lo, a. 6, ad 7. 
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if the phantasm did not determine the nature that the species 
is to represent. The active intellect is the principal cause of 
the action because the phantasm can never effect an intelligible 
species in the possible intellect without being illuminated by 
the active intellect so that the potentially intelligible species 
may be divested of individuating material conditions. It is the 
active intellect which has the power of making the species 
immaterial." Both the phantasm and the active intellect are 
necessary. Both are total causes of the intelligible species; one 
is the total cause from the view point of making the species 
immaterial; the other from the aspect of determining what the 
species will represent. 

We have noted that the phantasm, being corporeal cannot act 
on an immaterial faculty. This explains the passivity of the 
phantasm under the operation of the active intellect. Neverthe- 
less, the phantasm does determine the nature represented by 
the intelligible species. Thomists distinguish two kinds of 
formal causes, intrinsic and extrinsic. It is apparent that the 


phantasm cannot be the intrinsic formal cause, for the active 


intellect gives a spiritual, intentional, existence to the species, 
while the phantasm has material and sensible existence. Yet, 
it does determine even though nothing is actually transferred 


1“ Nune breviter dicitur phantasma non esse proprie instrumentum 
effectivum intellectu agentis ad producendas species, sed obiectivum, 
quatenus praebet obiecta habilia, ut intellectus agens producat species, 
quas non sufficit producere phantasma, quia non est intelligibile in actu, 
sed determinat ipsum intellectum agentem quasi materia obiectiva. ... Et 
Caietanus 1. p. q. 85. art. 1. in fine, docet, quod phantasma proprie non 
est instrumentum intellectus, sed vocatur large instrumentum, quatenus 
omnis causa ex se non sufficiens ad aliquem effectum, sed indigens virtute 
alterius instrumentum eius dicitur, sicut etiam color potest dici instru- 
mentum lucis, quia color sine luce non sufficit movere visum. Est tamen, 
differentia, quod lux informat superficiem coloratam informatione reali, 
intellectus autem agens non informat realiter phantasma neque ille 
communicat aliquam virtutem aut lucem, ut alique putarunt, sed illuminat 
phantasma, inquit 8S. Thomas q.85, art. 1, ad 4.” Joannes a S. Thoma, 
op. cit., Phil. Nat., I, P.Q. XXVI, art. II (Vol. Il, p. 529a14ff.). 
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from the phantasm to the possible intellect. To transfer some- 
thing would destroy the phantasm which is untenable as we 
have seen. Besides, the phantasm aves not enter into compo- 
sition with the possible intellect in the activation of the intellect. 
It follows that the formal or determining causality exercised 
by the phantasm is representative causality, extrinsic formal 
causality.” 

Perhaps a modern example will help to clarify our explana- 
tion. When one first walks in to see a motion picture, he can 


see the beam of light which throws a picture on the screen. The 


screen is entirely devoid of anything intelligible when the pro- 
jector ceases to operate. The projector only contains a strong 
light. It is the film which contains the picture. When the 
projector is operating it passes the light through the film and 
the product of this action appears on the formerly blank screen. 
The light itself does not change although the picture impressed 
upon it does many times a minute. The film is changing, but 
every picture remains as it was. Suppose that the machine were 
to stop on one picture. The film picture would be constant. It 
determines what the picture on the screen will be although it 
has no power of itself to effect such a thing. The light in the 


2°“ Quod vero dicitur in sententia D. Thomae instrumentum debere 
operari dispositive ad effectum principalis agentis, respondetur hoc verum 
esse etiam in ipso phantasmate, Operatur enim repraesentative et de se 
habet vim ad operandum repraesentationem seu speciem similem sui, 
quia ex speciebus praeconceptis natae sunt fieri aliae species similes ex 
parte rei repraesentatae. Sed quod istae species sint spirituales et intel- 
ligibiles, hoc requirit virtutem altiorem elevantem illud phantasma, ut 
possit efficere speciem similem suae repraesentationis non sensibili modo, 
sed spiritualis et intelligibilis ordinis. Et licet sit in alia potentia, tamen 
quia est coniuncta et naturaliter subordinata intellectui, potest ab illo 
accipere virtutem seu motionem ad operandum, . . . Et quia operatio, 
qua una species praeconcepta producit aliam, non est effectiva per modum 
physicae alterationis, sed per modum intentionalis et obiectivae actionis seu 
repraesentationis, ideo diximus in illa q. 26 Phys. non esse instrumentum 
effectivum, sed obiectivum, id est non efficiens naturale, sed efficiens 
intentionale.” Joannes a 8S. Thoma, op. cit., Phil. Nat., IV, P.Q. X, art. IT. 
(Vol. III, p. 313 a 36 ff.). 
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projector can flash on the screen but it is not determined in 


itself to produce any particular picture. The screen is purely 


passive. However, once the film is illuminated by the light it 
determines the picture appearing on the screen. The film is not 
changed. The light is not changed. However, together they 
determine the picture. Neither the film nor the light can do 
the job without the other. 

This example has many similarities to the interaction of the 
phantasm and the active intellect. The active intellect may be 
considered the light shining through the phantasm (film). To- 
gether they produce an impression on the possible intellect 
(screen). The possible intellect, with regard to the process is 
the matter in which the change takes place (material cause). 
Neither the active intellect nor the phantasm are changed. 
While the beam of light can be seen extending from projector 
to screen, this does not apply to intellectual activity because 
such activity is incorporeal. We may say that the illumination 
of the film by the light and the abstraction of the likeness 
contained in the film by means of the light and its projection 
on the screen is a process similar to our mental operation. The 
active intellect does the illuminating and abstracting (efficient 
cause—principal cause) while the phantasm determines what 
likeness will be impressed upon the possible intellect. The 
phantasm is the exemplar according to which likeness the intel- 
ligible species is produced (extrinsic formal cause). It is an 
instrument by which the active intellect is able to produce a 
species in the possible intellect. 

Observation has taught us that all of our knowledge comes 
from outside the mind which is potentially capable of knowing 
all things. From the investigation of the fact of knowledge and 
the nature of this knowledge we deduced the existence of the 
possible intellect. However, because the possible intellect and 
the phantasm, produced by the internal senses, are incapable of 
interaction without some third agent, we had to conclude to 
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the existence of the active intellect. Its nature was discovered 
from an investigation of its operation. The actual process of 


producing an intelligible species able to activate the possible 
intellect involves the use of the phantasm as an exemplar by the 
active intellect. This office is exercised by determining the 
nature of the intelligible species which is produced in the 


possible intellect, thus, obtaining the activation of the possible 
intellect and the actual beginning of the process of understand- 
ing the nature of the external object. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Professor Gilson’s Study of the Doctrine 
of Duns Scotus”* 


by Linus J. Thro, S.J. 


ROFESSOR GILSON firmly believes in the importance of an 

P author’s introduction: witness the preoceupation in his own first 

chapter with the Prologue to the Opus Oxoniense. He clearly intends 

the prefatory remarks in this book to guide the reader in interpreting 

its aims and to measure his success in achieving them. It would be a 
serious mistake to disregard them or take them lightly. 


I 


During the past forty years, Gilson testifies in his preface, there 
have been no long intervals when he has not returned to Duns Scotus 
to study him and to lecture on him. Indefinitely many books could be 
written about him, none of which could pretend to sum up the others 
or exhaust the subject. The present book represents the reflections of a 
habitual student of Duns Scotus who hopes in it, by thrusting aside 
temptations to enter into elaborate research of background and doc- 
trinal sources or to systematize where he has found no philosophical 
or theological system, simply and forthrightly to introduce the reader 
into the fundamental positions of the medieval master. The picture 
which he presents intends to portray the doctrine and spirit of the 
historical Duns Scotus, such as he has come to know him over the 
years: if it is to be retouched, the teaching expressed in the text which 
it reflects must serve as the model. At the same time, in the interest 
of philosophical understanding, he has admitted into his exposition 
from time to time the doctrinal oppositions with St. Thomas which 
Duns himself suggests. The aim, however, has consistently been to 
enter more deeply into the philosophical position of Duns Scotus as 
a historical fact. 


*Jean Duns Scot. Introduction @ ses positions fondamentales. By 
Etienne Gilson, Etudes de philosophie médiévale, XLII. Paris: Vrin, 
1952. Pp. 700. 
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The content of the first three chapters will not be entirely new to the 
student of Scotus. How long this work has been a part of the author’s 
thinking and how organically it has grown may be gathered from the 
fact that already in 1927 and in 1938 articles appeared which analyzed 
in the text the key conceptions of Duns Scotus on the object of the 
intellect, the object of metaphysics, the limitations set upon man’s 
mode on knowing and upon metaphysies in his present state, and the 
relations between metaphysics and theology under those limitations.* 
In the present work the first chapter, which reworks and develops 
these controlling themes from a still broader survey of the texts, as well 
as chapter II on the proofs for the existence of God from the meta- 
physical properties of common being, and chapter III on the divine 
nature and its attributes, have all been published within the last five 
years in various periodicals and collections.2 The only changes involved 
are the addition to the study of the attributes of a concluding section 
on the divine immutability, some transitions, and a few minor expan- 
sions and slight modifications. 

As these themes are brought together here in their proper order, the 
picture of Duns Scotus’ thinking begins to appear in chapter I in its 
main lines: revelation and theology are indispensable if man is to 
know truth; philosophy as personified in the philosophers has proved 
its inability to know even what the proper object of metaphysics is; if 
Avicenna knew it to be common being univocally applicable to sensible 
and to intelligible being, he knew it only in the light of his religion; 
the Avicennian insight into the univocally common nature of being in 
its pure indeterminacy is the valid basis of metaphysics, but the depend- 
ence of metaphysics upon theology must be recognized: the pure 
philosopher, unaware of the limitations of the human intellect in man’s 
present state, can reach only a First who is not actively infinite, as is 


*“ Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, II (1927), 89-149; “Les seize pre- 
miers Theoremata et la pensée de Duns Scot,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Age, X (1937-1938), 5-86. 

*“L’objet de la métaphysique selon Duns Scot,” Mediaeval Studies, X 
(1948), 21-92; “ L’existence de Dieu selon Duns Scot,” Mediaeval Studies, 
XI (1949), 23-62; “ Nature et portée des preuves scotistes de l’existence 
de Dieu,” in Mélanges Joseph Maréchal, Vol. Il: Hommages (Musaeum 
Lessianum, section philosophique, XXXII. Brussels: L’Edition Universelle, 
1950), 378-395; “Simplicité divine et attributs divins selon Duns Scot,” 
Archives @Whistoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, XVII (1949), 
9-43. 
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the Christian God, but a necessitated nature. In chapter II the author 
establishes with Scotus the actuality of the Infinite and Perfect in the 
order of real beings by arguing a posteriori from such metaphysical 
properties of common being as reveal the finitude of beings (notably 
that of effectibility) ; this is done in two stages: first, the proof of the 
First in the order of being; secondly, the proof of the infinity of the 
First. In chapter III, besides an illuminating account of the formal 
distinction as applied to the divine attributes, a study of the divine 
immutability establishes the radical contingence of the Scotistie uni- 
verse, which effectively counters the condemned necessitarianism of the 
Arabians. 

The fourth chapter examines in detail the intervening stages by 
which the theological metaphysics of Scotus guarantees the freedom of 
creation: first, the divine ideas are produced in intelligible reality 
prior to any act of the divine will; secondly, among these objects of 
thought some are chosen by the autonomous divine will; third, the 
divine power carries into execution the contingent determination of the 
divine will. The freedom of creation and the divine omnipotence are 
secure to the precise extent to which they are kept out of the realm of 
pure philosophy, for as Duns considers the accomplishments of the 
philosophers, philosophy as such cannot escape the necessities of the 
essences which are its object. The same stricture must apply to the 
omnipresence of God and His Providence. 

The noblest of created beings is treated in chapter V, the angel, and 
his relation to duration, place, and motion. At this point the texts 
warrant an introductory study of the properly intuitive character of 
intellectual knowledge taken in itself. Then, pursuing roughly the 
order of the Opus Oxoniense, we plunge in chapter VI to the opposite 
extreme of the hierarchy of being. Matter, as the actual possibility of 
being, is real entity, is knowable in itself, could even exist apart. Since 
it is itself a common nature, it cannot individuate, but itself requires 
an individuating principle, as does every entity in the structure of 
reality. This is the ultimate intrinsic difference in the order of form 
(called haecceitas in the tradition), which, though an entity formally 
distinct from each entity individualized by it, is not itself a quidditative 
entity. Hence, the ultimate individuality is beyond definition and the 
demonstrative science of the abstractive intellect. Still, in itself it is 
the ultimate reality and intelligibility of the concrete substance and the 
bond uniting the several distinct formalities which compose it. 

The Scotist human soul, as it is investigated in the seventh chapter 
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is characterized by a similar multiplicity-in-unity. The sections of this 
chapter on the form of corporeity and on the powers of the soul will 
be found particularly valuable for the light they throw upon the subtle 
play of the formal distinction. Chapter VIII, on intellectual knowl- 
edge, recounts the teaching of Duns Scotus on the total active causation 
by the intellect of the intelligible species from the common nature 
which is presented to it in the phantasm. The privation in man’s 
present state of the intellect’s natural capacity for the intuition of 
intelligibles and Duns’ delicate adjustment of Aristotelian theory to his 
own fully Augustinian noetic are treated especially well. The total 
active cause of human volition according to Duns Seotus, we read in 
Gilson’s ninth chapter, is the will alone. It is free by its very essence. 
So unreservedly is this meant that even in the presence of its ultimate 
end clearly known the will is not necessitated to will it. Conformity to 
right reason is the standard of moral goodness. But the scope of the 
natural moral law, which embodies the practical principles by which 
reason must judge, is severely limited by Scotus’ concern to maintain 
the radical contingence of God’s action ad extra, The final chapter 
brilliantly sketches the intellectual portrait of Duns Scotus as his teach- 
ings reveal him and dwells effectively upon the controlling function in 
his thought of his attitude toward the philosophers and his keen aware- 
ness of his réle as a theologian. Duns Scotus in most personal and 
highly sophisticated fashion carries out the traditional credo ut intel- 
ligam. 

Three useful appendices are added to the book. The first sums up 
briefly the known facts of Scotus’ life and lists the essential biblio- 
graphical sources. The second runs rapidly through the contents of 
the standard Wadding edition volume by volume, noting which works 
are regarded as authentic and which apocryphal and indicating the 
major bibliographical items pertinent to each. As Gilson remarks in 
his preface, the appearance of the first volumes of the new critical 
edition has made him keenly aware of how much better situated a stu- 
dent of Scotus will be when the whole of the works are available in it. 
Until that longed-for day, however, since the Wadding text and the 
Vivés reprint are all we have, this modest appendix will be gratefully 
welcomed, Finally, there is the Alphabetum Scoti, Gilson’s attempt to 
summarize in seventy-eight clear-cut statements the essential points of 
the thought of Duns Scotus as he has understood it. The matter of this 
third appendix has already appeared in print in English. The whole 


*In The Modern Schoolman, XXIX (1952), 237-245. 
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volume is rounded off with an index of names of the persons cited and a 
comprehensive index of the subjects treated. 


II 


Repeatedly in the course of the book Professor Gilson asserts his 
intention of pursuing the course proper to the historian of doctrine; 
and in summary fashion he suggests in a number of places what he 
understands that to mean. In an address which was delivered to the 
International Scholastic Congress at Rome two years before the present 
work appeared, he expressed in fuller form what he conceives to be 
the function of the historian as contrasted with that of the speculative 
philosopher; * perhaps a few points from it may be useful here. Both 
historian and philosopher will search for truth, but the object of doc- 
trinal history will be simply the truth of fact; the historian will not 
pretend to judge of the ultimate truth of the doctrine, but will strive 
to establish what it is; his aim is to come to know what meaning the 
propositions which form the body of the author’s works had in his 
mind; when the historian has thus established what a doctrine is, he is 
in a position to compare it with another, but not before; this sort of 
objective comparison of one doctrine with another is stili within the 
province of the history of doctrine. In a word, to judge which of the 
two, Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus, is right, one must know each of 
them in himself, then compare them as they are; but it is only in the 
understanding of the principles of a doctrine which have been thus 
discovered that the philosopher or theologian can judge of its specula- 
tive truth or falsity.® 

Throughout this work Gilson has written as a historian of doctrine. 
If the functions of doctrinal history can be classified as 1) to establish 
the doctrine as a fact, 2) to defend it against misinterpretations, and 
3) to compare and contrast it with others in order to bring out its 
deeper meaning, the entire content of this book would be found to fit 
under one or another of these headings. Take for example the meticu- 
lous examination of what meaning must be taken from the new critical 
version of the Prologue text: “et quod hoe dicit Avicenna quod sit 
naturaliter notum” (pp. 24-29); the closeiy reasoned argument estab- 


*“Duns Scot & la lumiére des recherches historico-critiques,” in Scholas- 
tica ratione historico-critica instauranda;: Acta congressus scholastici inter- 
nationalis Romae anno sancto MCML celebrati (Bibliotheca pontificii 
athenaei Antoniani, 7. Rome: Antonianum, 1951), 505-516. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 508-511. 
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lishes the fact that substantially Scotus’ thought remains unchanged: 
we have no natural knowledge that being in its community is the first 
object of our intellect; anyone affirming the contrary speaks in the 
name of religion; the intent of Scotus here is clearly to make a theo- 
logical critique of the limitations of pure philosophy (p. 29). Or 
consider the effective presentation of the textual evidence to show that 
Scotus’ “ dialectic of essences” in his proofs of the existence of God 
is in fact a metaphysics of real essences (pp. 179-183); this is a 
typical instance of the author’s painstaking effort to present the doc- 
trine objectively and with its strongest claims to validity. The normal 
progress of the book is through attentive, methodical weighing of the 
texts and forthright exposition of what Scotus has to say. Yet there 
are many penetrating summations and masterly correlations made which 
bring out the deeper significance of the doctrine: for example, the 
insight that the infinite and the finite are at the same time the very 
poles of Scotus’ entire thought and the completely positive answer to 
metaphysical necessitarianism (pp. 208-215). 

On very many points other interpretations of the meaning of Scotus 
are taken into consideration. We may note the critique directed against 
two opposite views of Duns Scotus’ doctrine of the plurality of forms, 
both of which are irreconcilable with the texts: you can neither deny 
that Scotus held such a doctrine nor conceive of it as the erude plur- 
alism held by some of his predecessors; the true meaning of the doctrine 
hinges on the metaphysical reality of formal entity (p. 475). Just 
previously it was noted that Thomists have been just as blind before 
the formalitas of Duns Scotus as Scotists and Suarezians before the 
Thomistie esse (p. 470). Or consider the detailed analysis of the pas- 
sages on intuitive knowledge and the accompanying refutation of recent 
Ockhamist interpretations (pp. 544-555). Throughout the book there 
are criticisms of uninformed and unintelligent attempts by Thomists and 
others to discredit Scotus as a mere logician. 

There are, finally, frequent comparisons of the teaching of Duns 
Scotus with that of other masters, but the confrontations with St. 
Thomas are, as the author promised, most enlightening, because usually 
they reveal an opposition on basic metaphysical principles. Striking 
contrasts are suggested, for example, between infinitas in Duns Scotus 
and esse in Thomas Aquinas as the focal points of what each has to say 
about God (p. 388); and similarly between haecceitas in the one and 
esse in the other in their respective analyses of the metaphysical strue- 
ture of created beings (p. 466). 
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In such comparative syntheses as these the author’s objectivity as 
the historian of doctrine shines forth as clearly as it does in the simplest 
expositions of the text of Duns Scotus. Yet one cannot help but ap- 
preciate the ulterior speculative finality of his search for the doctrinal 
facts: the historian, if he achieves his goal as historian, opens the path 
to a philosophical truth which transcends his discipline. The conclud- 
ing lines of the treatment of the univocity of being bear witness to 
Gilson’s own convictions in this matter: the differences between Duns 
Seotus and Thomas Aquinas stemming from their irreconcilable views 
on being pervade their proofs for the existence of God and their noetics 
and render futile any attempt to refute a point in one doctrine by the 
corresponding point in the other; the choice between them can and 
should be made according to the truth of their respective principles. 
Philosophy alone can make the choice, not history: history’s only task 
is to help toward understanding in order to render the choice possible 
(pp. 114f.). 

It is not difficult to perceive at least in the concluding pages of the 
book (pp. 658-669) where Professor Gilson’s choice lies. Although he 
nowhere in this work says so, he thinks with St. Thomas on being. But 
never in the history of Scotism has a follower of St. Thomas been so 
eminently fair and objective in presenting the strength of the position 
of Duns Seotus. Surely the reason is that before all else Gilson is a 
historian of medieval thought whose scholarly integrity is beyond school 
partisanship. When the book market is glutted, as it is today, with 
superficialities and facile servings of traditional Thomisms, Scotisms, 
and nondescript Scholasticisms, it is at once an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to read so sober and disinterested a study of one of the truly 
great medieval thinkers. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


DISCUSSION: 


A Thomist Textbook for Thomists 
by Charles J. O’Neil 


1. No teacher should complain when he reads in the skies or the 
journals a portent of happy days. Such a portent I find in the re- 
ception of Father Smith’s Natural Theology.! Two reviewers? have 
treated it with such philosophical respect that one gathers they are 
reviewing a new—if not revolutionary—metaphysical monograph. With 
courtesy and charm Canon Van Steenberghen wonders why Father 
Smith has devoted so much space to the exegesis of Thomistic and Aris- 
totelian texts. (Happiest day of all when our undergraduates need no 
exegesis of the texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas!) But he thinks 
Father Smith should rather have been exploring the very foundations 
of Thomism, perhaps with a view to replacing or abandoning them. 
Another critic would like Father Smith to explain how it is that St. 
Thomas Aquinas managed to be an essentialist in Summa Theologica, 
I, q. I, a. 3 and an existentialist in q. III, a. 4. It is the critic, of 
course, not Father Smith, who reads into St. Thomas this quite extra- 
ordinary metaphysical and dialectical transmogrification. And it is 
rather Canon Van Steenberghen, than Father Smith, who wants to 
question the Thomist metaphysics of being. 

Meanwhile, of course, the teachers of undergraduates are very prob- 
ably wanting to know what manner of textbook this is. Is it clear? 
It is readable? Do the students profit by it? Does it do well its text- 
book job of being the teacher’s principal aid in teaching his course? 
Since I have actually used this book several times with students, the 
editor of THe New ScHo.asticism, out of his generous courtesy 
toward all concerned and out of a very proper sensitivity for the needs 
of his readers, has invited me to answer such questions about Natural 
Theology. I answer them all affirmatively with pleasure and candor. 
This is an excellent textbook. 


1G. Smith, 8. J., Natural Theology. Metaphysics, Vol. Il. The Christian 
Wisdom Series (New York, 1951). 

*Canon F. Van Steenberghen, THe New Scuo.asticism, XXVII (Jan., 
1953), 114-117. W. O’Connor, The Modern Schoolman, XXX (1952-3), 63- 
68. Contra cf. R. Arnou, Gregorianum, XXXIII (1952), 485. 
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Candor, to be sure, requires that I note that Father Smith is my 
friend and colleague. I would be childish, not childlike, to conceal my 
simple pleasure in that honor. But—candor continues—my teaching is 
not dependent on his favor; and he would not have me as friend and 
colleague if it did. I am speaking, therefore, entirely from my own 
judgment: as a teacher, of a textbook, to other teachers. On the 
other hand, if metaphysical controversies are in the making, Father 
Smith (although hors de combat at this writing) can very handily 
look after himself. If instruction on the intelligible structures of 
essentialism and existentialism is what is needed, I know that Father 
Smith is competent to give it. And if Canon Van Steenberghen’s 
chivalrous invitation is—as I read it—an invitation to a joust over 
Thomism, Father Smith will cheerfully do so on his breastplate. 


2. But a joust over Thomism it will be. A brief consultation of 
Canon Van Steenberghen’s Ontology*® will make this very clear. A 
finite reality, he tells us there, is composed of two irreducible and 
contradictory attributes. These are a principle of similarity and a 
principle of dissimilarity (p. 87). It is this constitutive composition on 
which analogy is based and which “ makes the finite reality a being, 
and gives it a place in the community of beings” (p. 92). The Thomist 
ear, I think, detects here a bit of discord with such familiar strains as 
“ unumquodque est per suum esse” and “ ens est id cuius actus est esse.” 
Canon Van Steenberghen is aware of this. “ The potency-act doctrine,” 
he says, “ was developed independently ” of this metaphysical problem. 
In fact men had lost perspective who used “the principle, Actus non 
limitatur nisi per potentiam subjectivam realiter distinctam, to prove 
the composition of esse and essentia” (p. 94). 

Every teacher knows that the problem of analogy, of unity, multi- 
plicity and diversity in being must be faced with some such emphatic 
paradox as this: beings are the same because they are different; and 
they are different because they are the same. But Canon Van Steen- 
berghen’s emphasis goes further: he bases the analogy on a meeting 


* Tr. by Rev. Martin J. Flynn (New York, 1952), pp. 70-96, esp. p. 87 
(syllogism), p. 93 (essence-existence), p. 94 (potency-act), p. 95, note 
especially: “To conclude, then, moderate pluralism solves the antinomy 
of the one and the many and explains the analogy of the concept of being 
in terms of the constitutive composition of the finite being.” Cf. “ Mono- 
graphies sur les philosophes du moyen Age,” in Revue néoscolastique de 
philosophie, XL (1937), 123-126, esp. p. 125, n. 50; and “ La composition 
constitutive de l’étre fini” in the same Revue XLI (1938), 489-518, esp. 
pp. 496, 508-510, 518. 
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of contradictories which constitute being. Such is the method of his 
answer to Parmenides (cf. pp. 70, 72, 79). 

We have all, of course, since the days of Parmenides had to affirm . 
the intelligibility of being. And what of diversity and multiplicity? 
Plato tried to answer Parmenides by making of being a non-contradic- 
tory mixture of non-mixing contraries. His success was not conspicuous. 
One does not save the multiple from Parmenides’ decree of banishment 
by mixing the unintelligible into the intelligible (how many blind alleys 
does Platonism have?). One does it by affirming boldly that being is, 
indeed, intelligible, but that it is intelligible because its act is existence 
(actus omnium actuum, perfectio omnium perfectionum). He who 
makes that affirmation keeps being quite as intelligible as it was to 
Parmenides. But he also preserves multiplicity in its existential glory 
with St. Thomas Aquinas by making form, essence, substance, matter, 
potency, individuality each proportionally being and intelligible thanks 
to that act we name esse, or existence. 

No teacher needs to be told that linguistic and grammatical difficul- 
ties apropos of being, existence, esse, essence, and “to be” abound in 
any century and in any tongue. But the radical affirmation of the 
absolute primacy of the actus essendi, of esse in ens, of existence in 
being allows the Thomist teacher to speak of participated being and 
unparticipated Being, of limited act and Pure Act, of essence-existence 
composite and Ipsum Esse with the ease of St. Thomas Aquinas him- 
self. And why not? For the affirmation of the primacy of esse in ens, 
which is also the elevation and distinction of Esse, from every limit, 
mode, or capacity of esse, is the affirmation of St. Thomas Aquinas him- 
self. It is also Father Smith’s affirmation. In other words, Canon Van 
Steenberghen’s objections to Father Smith’s textbook are grounded 
on this: that it is a Thomist textbook. 


3. Now I for one (and, I am sure, Father Smith for another) wish 
to deny no one the right to withold his consent from the evidences 
and method of the Thomist doctrine of being. (Have not Parmenides, 
Plato, Bonaventure, Kant and Gabriel Marcel, great philosophers all, 
done so?) But I arm sure that many other teachers join me in saying: 
a Thomist textbook is what we want. And a Thomist textbook is what 
Father Smith has given us. 

And he has given us a good one for it is clear. By this I mean it 
presents metaphysics in an orderly, ordered, and ordering fashion. 
Order is the heart of wisdom and this metaphysician knows how to 
present that order to students. I will not say they are beguiled, how- 
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ever. Father Smith’s style lacks the verve of Mickey Spillane and for 
picturesqueness cannot compare with Al Capp. Any reviewer who 
wants to play that game (Canon Van Steenberghen does not) can, 
therefore, find sentences which are unpalatable. One can play the same 
game with St. Thomas Aquinas. Try, for instance: propter quod 
unumquodque tale et illud magis. I call a metaphysics text clear when 
it presents its matter in sentences so carefully wrought that they 
stand up against the disputatious subdistinctions of history and the 
curiosity of undergraduates equally well. Any teacher who likes to let 
his discussion move freely, and to vary his expression to suit the stu- 
dent on his left on Monday, and the student on his right on Wednesday, 
knows the solid comfort there is in a textbook which says the thing 
with utter precision, once and for all. Father Smith has done that 
job for us. 

Whether students profit from studying such a book is a question that 
answers itself. They run into difficulties of their own, of course. I 
remember being asked: “ What is ‘billingsgate’?” I was tempted to 
exemplify. On another occasion a bewildered young lady complained 
that a paragraph was hopelessly obscure. But ‘ to connote,’ she thought, 
meant ‘to suspect.’ I could hardly blame Father Smith for that. Nor 
could I blame him for the six or seven minutes I spent “ clarifying” a 
sentence with a parenthetical esse naturae. “I just wanted to know,” 
the young man told me when I stopped for breath, “how to say that 
esse thing in English.” More significant than these minor difficulties 
which lighten our days is the fact that ninety per cent of the students 
in one section—enjoying complete anonymity—said they preferred and 
profited more from Father Smith’s book than they did from the selected 
texts of St. Thomas discussed in class. Frankly, I was amazed; I had 
not thought it was that good. 

Finally, does it do well its textbook job of being the teacher’s prin- 
cipal aid in teaching his course? That comparison is odious and even 
seeming flattery despicably keeps me from saying that it does its job 
‘as no other book I have used. One reason I have such complete con- 
fidence in demanding its careful use by students is this: some peda- 
gogical and even some metaphysical difficulties which had had me 
stumped for more years than I care to remember were solved for me 
by this book. I am happy to share its light with my students. I am 
grateful for it, and experience tells me that the students’ gratitude to 
the book will be joined to gratitude to me. And must not one then be 
content? For, save for wisdom, is there a greater joy than being a 
channel of wisdom? 
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Tt is in no servile fashion, but freely and with joy that we Thomist 
teachers progressively try to be progressively less inadequate guides 
to the wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas. We are not ashamed to be 
unoriginal. (There is consolation in the thought that Wisdom itself is 
unoriginated.) We are not ashamed, I think, because in some flicker- 
ing moment of the metaphysical light we made the decision of St. 
Thomas our own decision, his point of departure our point of depar- 
ture; we have made the decision to affirm the primacy of esse in ens, 
the decision to know multiplicity, diversity, and causality by knowing 
that existence, the act of all acts, has one only source, and that the 
very God of Light and Wisdom and Being Himself. In some such 
moment Father Smith, as a teacher, made that decision; and, as his 
book shows, he made it well enough and clearly enough to share it 
generously and helpfully with other teachers. This, finally, is the 
reason I have undertaken, as a teacher, this little rejoinder to Canon 
Van Steenberghen. I thoroughly enjoyed the charm and courtesy as 
well as the philosophical penetration of his reading and review of 
this book. But he overlooked one thing: this is a textbook for Thomists. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


Peter M. Puccetti, of Duquesne University, is translating from the 
Cursus Philosophicus of John of St. Thomas the following sections on 
analogy: Ars. Log., II P., Q. 13, aa. 1, 2, 3; Q. 14, aa. 2, 3, 4. 
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TwENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


When this April issue of our journal will have appeared, the twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of our Association will have become a part 
of our history. Writing several months before the meeting, we are 
hoping for full cooperation from all the readers of papers at that meet- 
ing to the end that our Annual Proceedings may be ready for distribu- 
tion at the close of this academic year. We are hopeful also that our 
efforts for a joint session with the National Catholic Educational 
Association on the subject of philosophy of education will be realized 
at the time of the 1954 meeting of both associations. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The secretary is very anxious to receive notices of regional confer- 
ences of our Association where it is possible. Advance notices are 
particularly desirable as helping to publicize future meetings when 


committees in charge of programs make out programs for the academic 
year. Wider publicity is possible through the use of such reports in our 
column. 


East CentTRAL CONFERENCE 


The East Central Conference held its first meeting of the academic 
year at Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 16. Rev. Edmund Ryan, C.PP.S., of St. Charles Seminary, Cartha- 
gena, Ohio, read a paper entitled, “ The Necessity of a Unifying Sense 
to Relation of Perceptual Data.” Dr. Herbert Schwartz of Xavier 
University spoke on “ Cajetan’s Interpretation of St. Thomas’ Teaching 
Concerning the Three Types of Analogy.” Each paper was followed 
by discussion. 

The winter meeting of the Conference was held on January 11 at 
Pontificial College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. Rev. Valerius Mes- 
serich, O. F. M., of the Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels, Cleveland, 
presented a paper entitled “ Philosophy as a Strict Science According 
to Husserl.” Rev. Allen Wolter, O. F.M., of Franciscan Institute, St. 
Bonaventure, New York, lead a discussion on “ The Scotistie Notion of 
Univocity.” 
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The spring meeting was tentatively set for May 10 or May 17 with 
Rev. Joseph Buckley, S.M., and Rev. John Kleinz as the speakers. 
The chairman of the Conference is Rev. Dr. Leo Schumacher of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, and the secretary is Rev. Matthew Menges, 
O. F. M., of the Franciscan Fathers, 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. 


New SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


The first meeting of the new Southern California Conference of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association was held at Immaculate 
Heart College on January 7, under the temporary chairmanship of 
Rev. George V. Kennard of Loyola University, who also acted as chair- 
man of the organizing committee, consisting of Monsignor Patrick J. 
Dignan, Rev. Joseph Kearney, Rev. James O’Reilly, Dr. Kenneth 
Smith, Dr. James Reilly, and Mr. Quentin Ogren. After organization 
the new Conference heard a paper on “ The English Common Law and 
Medieval Scholastic Tradition” by Dr. Frank Sullivan of Loyola 
University. 

The new conference plans to have regular monthly meetings with a 
program for the remaining months of the academic year presented at 
the opening meeting. The general subjects of the meetings for this 
year are to be Man and the State. 


District or CoLUMBIA-MARYLAND CONFERENCE 


The District of Columbia-Maryland Conference held its second meet- 
ing of the academic year at Trinity College in Washington with Dr. 
Rocco Porreco presiding. Rev. Dr. George Reilly, 0. P., of the Domini- 
ean House of Studies read a paper on “St. Thomas and the Problem 
of Man’s Knowledge” with Dr. Rudolf Allers of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and John Smolko of the Graduate School of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America constituting the panel for discussion. 

The third meeting of the year was at Catholic University on the after- 
noon of the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, March 7. Dr. Russell Naugh- 
ton of La Salle College, Philadelphia, spoke on “St. Thomas and 
Epistemology.” A final meeting of the Conference will be held at the 
College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, on May 8, 1953. It will have Rev. 
Joseph Clarke’s Conventional Logic and Modern Logic as the subject 
of discussion. 

We hope to have news of other conferences. 


Charles A. Hart 


SanTAYANA Repuies To His Critic 


The death of George Santayana in Rome last fall was the occasion 
for the receipt of a letter the late philosopher wrote to Sister Cyril 
Edwin Kinney, 0. P., professor of philosophy at Sienna Heights Col- 
lege, Adrian, Michigan, and a member of our Association. Sister Cyril 
Edwin wrote and published her doctoral dissertation on A Critique of 
the Philosophy of George Santayana in 1948 at the Catholic University 
of America, At the suggestion of the Secretary she sent a copy of 
the work to Santayana for possible comment. We have space here for 
only a brief quotation: ' 
Via Santo Stefano Rotondo, 6, 
Rome, December 29, 1948 

To Sister M. Cyril Edwin Kinney, 

Santa Maria Catholic University, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


My days are numbered, and when I first received your book I hardly 
thought I should care to read it, as its burden could be foreseen and I am 
interested in finishing, if possible, a work on politics which I have in 
hand. But the Kantian word “ Critique” in your title caught my eye. In 
the philosophical sense there can be no critique on Thomistic principles, 
either of other philosophies or of its own; for it rests on common assump- 
tions and religious revelations which it never questions; whereas critique is 
precisely the discovery of presuppositions and ambient influences which may 
underlie overt opinions. Yet I wondered if a touch of critical interest in 
my philosophy might not have led you to put up with the labour and 
annoyance which studying it must have involved. I therefore began read- 
ing the biographical chapter at the beginning, and at once I found that 
you were critically tracing back some parts of my system to the circum- 
stances of my life and parentage. Of course, this method had been em- 
ployed by myself in the autobiography which was before you: but having 
begun, I became interested and have read almost every page in the book. 
The portion in each chapter which you devote to an exposition of my 
views, though not critical in the way I have suggested, was critical in the 
excellent choice of passages quoted, which I think would suffice to give an 
unprejudiced reader an adequate idea of my position. 


Yours sincerely 


G. SANTAYANA 


PUBLICATIONS 


Members of our Association may be interested to learn that the 
publications Biblioteeca Autores Christiana are now available through 
the Catholic Classics, 312 E. Harrison Street, Harlingen, Texas, David 
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Thomson, Manager. Cloth bound copies of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas in five volumes are listed at less than four dollars a volume. 
Many of the works are in Spanish or Spanish-Latin. 

Two recent works of members of our Association receiving excellent 
notices are Christian Ethics (Herder) by our past president, Rev, Dr. 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., and The Cause of Being (Herder) by Dr. 
James F. Anderson. Both are professors of philosophy at University 
of Notre Dame. 


A.Bertus Macnus Lyceum For Natura Scrence 


Our membership will be interested in the newly formed Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science with headquarters at the Domini- 
ean House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. We have 
received the following communication from Rev. William H. Kane, 
O.P., of the River Forest who will be happy to hear from interested 
professors and advanced students. Father Kane writes: 


“Tt is now generally realized that the most crucial and complex 
problem in modern education is the one concerning the relations of 
the physical and natural sciences with each other and with the phi- 
losophy of nature. This problem is crucial because on the answer of 
it depends our basic understanding of the world in which we live, of 
ourselves and human society, of God and human destiny. It is complex 
because it reaches into every branch of human thought and life. 

“ The classical mechanism which stimulated the expanding researches 
of modern science was a powerful weapon for intellectual and moral 
chaos from which the world still suffers. Now that mechanism is no 
longer tenable, we must consider what can be established in its place. 
Modern physics is turning to indeterminacy and operationalism, and 
to a mathematical formulation which admits of no clear interpretation 
in physical terms. Physics is slowly but surely absorbing chemistry in 
its quantum mechanics, and these methods are being applied in biology 
and psychology. No one doubts that the control which can be gained 
in this way over matter and even over the organism and the mind is 
very great and far reaching. But what about understanding? What 
about the goal or end of it all? Modern history does not encourage the 
thought that a philosophy with reasonable goals, or a theology with 
supernatural dogmas, can dwell at peace with a rich, powerful and way- 
ward science which acknowledges no beginning or end or any certain 
truth. 
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“This problem has engaged thoughtful men and women all over the 
world, both Catholic and non-Catholic. It is not a problem of physics 
or biology, not a problem which can be solved by the principles or 
methods of the special sciences. It is a problem of the nature, extent 
and organization of our knowledge of all natural things. As such, it 
is a problem which pertains principally to metaphysics and secondarily 
to logic. It pertains to metaphysics because only the most universal 
seience can declare, define, and defend the distinctions and interrela- 
tions of the special sciences. It pertains to logic because logic, sup- 
posing the fact and consequent possibility of scientific knowledge in 
general, and of various sciences in particular, establishes what is re- 
quired for scientifie knowledge, and how these requirements can be 
satisfied. Our problem, then, is not one which can easily be solved by 
the youthful thinker. It calls for the wisdom of the mature, broad 
and full metaphysician. 


“ Particularly in these modern times the Holy Fathers have recom- 
mended that we turn to St. Thomas for help in our intellectual and 
moral difficulties. They have urged us to revive the golden wisdom of 
St. Thomas in all its integrity and purity, and have warned us that 
we depart from St. Thomas, especially in metaphysics, at our own peril. 


“ At the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., professors 
and students in the Pontifical Faculty of Philosophy have long been 
engaged in the study of this problem of the interrelations of the sci- 
ences. They have carefully examined the writings of Aristotle, and 
the commentaries of St. Thomas and St. Albert, and many other 
authors both ancient and modern. They have tried to understand the 
ancient doctrine and to see how it can be applied to our present situa- 
tion. To carry on these investigations and to spread their fruits a 
special institute has been established which is named the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science. 


“ Last year during the whole month of July the Lyceum conducted a 
summer school for scientists vitally interested in the problem of the 
interrelations of the physical and natural sciences. Sessions were 
held each day, morning and evening, and were regularly attended by 
about twenty laymen and religious representing all the major branches 
of philosophy and the sciences. The participants were professors or 
graduate students from various colleges and universities, notably Notre 
Dame, Chicago, Illinois, Loyola, and Northwestern Universities and 
Iona and Providence Colleges. Discussion leaders included Doctors 
Herbert Ratner, Vincent Smith, and Frs. William H. Kane, Benedict 
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W. Ashley, and Raymond J. Nogar. At these meetings a serious at- 
tempt was made by both scientists and philosophers to state frankly 
their various points of view, and to consider fully and fairly the basic 
issues which were raised. Four weeks were devoted to the discussion 
of physics, chemistry, biology and psychology, and a fifth week to 
the summary of what had been considered and to a plan by which 
modern science might possibly be integrated with the principles and 
major conclusions of the Aristotelian philosophy of nature. The method 
followed was dialectical rather than doctrinal, and free discussion pre- 
vailed. The aim was to consider what modern science is, what are its 
strong points and its weak ones, and whether the principles, method 
and content of the Aristotelian philosophy of nature might help us to 
strengthen and unify the sciences. Standard authors of the modern 
period such as Galileo, Newton, Dalton, Mendeleyev, Harvey, Darwin, 
Huxley, Watson, Freud ete. were examined in regard to particular 
questions, methods and solutions which were admitted to be typical of 
modern thought. These were freely discussed and criticized, and modern 
procedures were compared with the methods and results of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas dealing with similar questions. 

“The Lyceum Staff is now preparing a full report of the summer 
school proceedings which will appear in book form at Easter time 
under the title A Dialectical Approach to Scientific Unity. This book 
will contain a detailed account of the discussions which took place on 
the basic problems and principles of both modern and ancient science, 
and a tentative outline by which the sciences might be integrated with 
each other and with the traditional philosophy of nature. It will also 
emphasize the issues which will be considered in detail during the 
second summer school, to be conducted this year. Other works soon to 
be published include a short introduction to philosophy in general and 
to the philosophy of nature, an inquiry concerning the first principles 
and general methodology of natural science, a critical analysis of the 
Aristotelian natural science, and an analysis of contemporary physical 
theory. During the present scholastic. year members of the Lyceum 
Staff are conducting seminars and lectures on the organizing principles 
and interrelations of the sciences at the University of Chicago, St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, and Rosary College, River Forest.” 


Cuartes A, Hart, 
Catholic University of America, Association Secretary. 
Washington, D. O. 


Charles A. Hart 


Broruer Benienus, F.S.C. 


The members of the Association will be saddened to learn of 
the death on January 27, 1953, of Brother Benignus, F.S.C., 
professor of philosophy at Manhattan College. He was the 
author of the widely used book, Nature, Knowledge, and God 
and had served as an associate editor of THz New Scuo.was- 
TicisM. Among the uncompleted projects at the time of his 
death was a book review that he had agreed to do for this 
journal. He was Chairman of the New York Regional Conference 
of our Association. In extending to his family and to his religious 
confreres our sincerest sympathies, the editorial staff commends 
to the charity of our readers prayer for the repose of his soul. A 
Month’s Mind Mass was offered by the Secretary at Washington 
on behalf of the Association. 
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The Existentialists: A Critical Study. By James Collins. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1952. Pp. xv + 268, with index. $4.50. 


Most of the critical appraisals of existentialism and the existentialists 
have been published in Germany, France and Italy. The books and 
articles on existentialism which have appeared in England and the 
United States suffer with few exceptions from a two-fold defect: their 
facile judgments reveal unfamiliarity with the original documents, and 
they make no effort to enter into the complexity of those experiences 
which underlie existential thinking. In a way this is understandable, 
especially when one considers that existentialism reflects a state of 
mind which is largely conditioned by the moral and spiritual crisis in 
which modern Europe finds itself. And though it is true that this 
crisis is by no means confined to the European continent, its impact is 
felt much more deeply by those who in the agonies of a sequence of 
wars and revolutions literally found themselves face to face with 
“ nothingness ” than by those who up to now have been only remotely 
touched by the tremors of the European crisis. 

The book by James Collins is one of the “ few exceptions”; it is an 
eminently fair, well-documented and scholarly study of the leading 
contemporary existentialists (Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger) and 
of the “existential backgrounds” (Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Husserl). 
The author’s linguistic erudition has allowed him to consult the original 
sources and to elucidate and interpret them authentically and with a 
remarkable faculty of empathy. Despite the unbiased adherence to the 
meaning of the existentialist texts (especially noteworthy in the bril- 
liant analysis of Heidegger’s thinking, which is almost habitually mis- 
represented by the intrusion of political and racial bigotry), Collins 
presents a “critical” study in the true spirit of that “overt” Aris- 
totelian and Thomistie realism which was demanded by the late R. P. 
Sertillanges, O.P., and which is outlined in the wise and reasoned 
consels of “ Humani Generis,” bat which is so often lost sight of by 
contemporary “ Thomists.” 

The six chapters of Collins’ book reveal the wide range of existential 
thinking from total denial (Sartre) to total affirmation (Marcel), and 
this rich intellectual instrumentation is synthetically recapitulated in 
the “ Five Existential Themes ” of the concluding section (The Venture 
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of Philosophizing; Descriptive Metaphysics; Man in the World; Man 
and Fellow Man; Man and God). It is this same metaphysical range 
that is epically encompassed by the leading characters of Albert Camus’ 
“existentialist” novel, The Plague, in which the theme of total 
faith and total denial is developed dialectically with both ingenuity and 
impartiality. Collins, however, confines himself to a discussion of the 
strictly philosophical aspects and problems of existentialism and pays 
little or no attention to its literary manifestations. Since an apprecia- 
tion of the latter presupposes a thorough understanding of certain basic 
philosophic ideas and positions, this limitation is entirely justified. 
There is hardly any doubt, for example, that the literary fireworks of 
Sartre would lose much of their magnetic attraction if the nihilistic 
frenzy of his philosophy were fully understood. A more intimate 
acquaintance with the thinking of Martin Heidegger, on the other 
hand, will not only throw light on the interrelation that exists between 
philosophy and literature but will facilitate the aecess to certain poetic 
creations, such as those of Holderlin and Rilke. 

Space does not permffiit entering into a discussion of the ideas of 
the several authors scrutinized in the different sections of Collins’ book. 
Suffice it to say that the reader will feel safe in following this trust- 
worthy guide, even though the philosophic landscape may at first 
glance appear strange and even forbidding. 

The author has no doubt substantially accomplished what, according 
to the preface, he set out to do: he has demonstrated that existentialism 
is “a challenging and instructive philosophy ”; that it “ addresses itself 
to vital problems of the greatest contemporary moment for both phi- 
losophy and life”; and that it is possible to deal with the existentialist 
challenge on the basis of reason and knowledge rather than of cheap 
rhetoric. 

Kort F. Retnarpr. 


Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 


Psychological Theory. Contemporary Readings. Edited by Melvin 
H. Marx. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xv + 332, with 
index. $4.50. 


This collection consists of two quite disparate parts. In the first 
section are gathered together 23 recent papers dealing with the nature 
and problems of theory construction in psychology. The key articles 
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in this part were written by the editor, or culled from the writings 
of Stevens, Spence, and Bergmann. Accordingly, they manifest a 
fideistie acceptance of logical positivism and an almost superstitious 
reverence for the physical operationalism of Bridgman. It is this 
common faith and worship which gives to this book whatever supra- 
topical unity it may have. 

That the marriage of neo-behaviorism and logical positivism (logical 
behaviorism, or behavioristics) has resulted in the establishment of an 
authoritarian household may be gathered from the patriarchal quality 
of many of the pronouncements in these motif-seeing papers. This is 
particularly true of the quasi-historical introductory paper of Stevens. 
“There are but two kinds of acceptable propositions, formal and 
empirical.” (p. 35) The logician, who has replaced the philosopher, 
“studies rules which are basically nothing other than conventions and 
matters of free choice.” (p. 37) “The unhappy symphonies of pseudo- 
propositions that are metaphysics have all too frequently thwarted our 
efforts at clarification. Logical analysis has unmasked metaphysics.” 
(p. 42). 

The notion that the credo of logical positivism is grounded in the 
assumption (undemonstrated) of a materialistic metaphysics is occasion- 
ally admitted by one or the other of the logical behaviorists, but the 
self-annihilating character of this admission is nowhere fully recognized. 
The contemporary Aristotelian has little difficulty in acknowledging 
the value of operationalism as a methodology, but this book does nothing 
to undermine his conviction that epistemological operationalism belongs 
to the intellectual childhood of the species. The zeal with which the 
proponents of logical positivism hasten to label all conscious meta- 
physies as “ nonsense” may well bespeak a reaction-formation against 
the nonsensicality of their own unconscious metaphysics. 

Counterbalancing the messianic operationalism of the first part, there 
are significant and interesting papers by Allport, Thurstone, Kris, 
and, within the framework of methodological onerationalism, a very 
thoughtful essay by MacCorquodale and Meehl. Allport’s famous 
address “ The Emphasis on Molar Problems” is (among other things) 
a brilliant twitting of that very deference to physical models which 
motivates many of the other contributors to this first part. Tolman’s 
paper on “ The Intervening Variable” is historically important and an 
almost perfect illustration of this writer’s gift for recognizing the 
complexities of a problem, while simplistically overriding them in his 
solution. Other aspects of theory construction are reviewed in articles 
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by Hull, Brown, Brunswik (a monument of obscure statement, this), 
Lewin, and others. 

In Part Two: Theory Foundations, Marx has gathered together 
important fragments from the Gestalt theory of perception, connection- 
ist and neo-behaviorist learning theory, and eight articles dealing with 
theory in abnormal psychology from the writings of Freud, Alexander, 
Horney, Rosenzweig, Maslow, Mowrer, Maier, and Miller. In addition, 
there is a section of four articles on personality theory (Allport, 
Murray, Rogers, Murphy) and one of three articles on social inter- 
action (Lewin, Kardiner, Miller and Dollard). For the most part these 
are well chosen and insightful presentations of important positions. 

For advanced courses in philosophical psychology and psychological 
theory this book should prove of considerable value. It is unfortunate 
that its tone and temper are so much determined by logical positivism, 
but thereby also it probably reflects fairly accurately the state of 
psychological theory today. Philosophers should welcome this mani- 
festation that psychologists have begun to take theory seriously, and 
hope that with time they will come to free themselves from the shackles 
of an aprioristic positivism. 

Rayrmonp J. 


De Paul University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Conduct of Life. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1951. Pp. 342, with index. $5.00. 


By his own admission, The Conduct of Life is the culmination of 
Lewis Mumford’s life work. In the foreword, he indicates that his 
intention is “to demonstrate a synthesis.” The result reads more like 
the random notes of a dilettante. It is almost impossible to take the 
book seriously, for it is full of pretensions, contradictions, and re- 
petitions. 

Eclecticism is the most marked feature of the work: “ by turns one 
system or another must be invoked, temporarily, to do justice to life’s 
endlessly varied needs and occasions. ... The skepticism of system is a 
basic thesis of this book . . .” (p. 180). This attempt to gather the 
“ genuine insights ” of various religions and philosophies produces some 
glaring contradictions, as might be expected. For example: “Up to 
now, the closest that Western thinkers have come to a philosophy of 
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the whole, capable of doing justice to the nature of organisms, societies, 
and human personalities, has been in the Marxian doctrine of dialectical 
materialism .. .” (p. 224), and “. . . above all, it (Marxism) has no 
place for freedom, that essential attribute of personality: for Marx 
limited freedom, in so many words, to ‘the conscious recognition of 
necessity ’.” (p. 225). 

According to Mumford the basic postulates of the new synthesis are 
continuity, emergence, and creativity. Thus, “ Man is the unfinished 
animal” (p. 36), and “Speech, at first probably inseparable from 
gesture, exclamatory, disjointed, structureless, purely emotive, laid the 
foundation for a more complex mechanism of abstractions, the in- 
dependent structure of language itself .. .” (p. 42). As might be 
expected God is the ultimate term of this process of emergence: “ The 
universe does not issue out of God, in conformity with his fiat: it is 
rather God who in the long process of time emerges from the universe 
... God exists, not at the beginning, but at the end . . . he is the ultimate 
outcome of creation; so that the Kingdom of God, latent in nature, is 
the ideal consummation of the whole process” (p. 71-72). 

Religion has its place in the Mumfordian synthesis, but it is a purely 
natural religion whose function seems to be the explanation of those 
things which exceed the grasp of science. “. . . religion concerns itself 
with the impenetrable substratum of reality; with what, from the stand- 
point of science, is unknowable: the mysterium tremendum” (p. 59). 
These mysteries, however, are not the supernatural mysteries of the 
Christian, but rather those natural phenomena for which science has as 
yet no satisfactory explanation. Mumford’s religion is built on the faith 
that there will one day be an earthly paradise. It is for this reason 
that Christianity is a “myth” since “it shifts the center of gravity 
from the earth to heaven, from the kingdom of life to the kingdom of 
death ” (p. 63). If he criticizes positivism, it is less because it puts man 
in the central position, and more because it has failed to live up to its 
promises. In its attempt to exalt man science has debased him by 
releasing the demonic. The cure is to restore religion which “ re-estab- 
dishes man where he belongs in the scale of significance: at the very 
center of the universe he consciously embraces and interprets” (p. 91). 

Mumford makes a strong plea for the acceptance of the notion of 
design in the universe. He criticizes scientific materialism for replacing 
the notion of design with the notion of chance, though he admits that 
the scientists were probably justified in so doing as a reaction against 
the scholastic excesses in regard to finality. Whatever the justification 
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of the scientists’ revolt against any teleological approach, Mumford feels 
that it is time now to return to it, to accept finalism as “ an operational 
postulate and living faith.” However, he appears to be unwilling to 
go all the way in specifying exactly what the final end is. “ The purpose 
of the whole . . . cannot be established either by experiment or by 
observation—and neither for that matter, can it be refuted or dis- 
eredited by such means .. .” (p. 137). His position here seems 
logical enough in that it is true that none of the experimental sciences 
ean by themselves demonstrate the nature of the final end; this can be 
done properly only by metaphysics, and ultimately by theology, both 
of which he has previously rejected. The only conclusion that Mumford 
ean come to is that it is “more sensible to admit the existence of 
purpose, modified by fortuities and necessities, than to suppose that 
chance is uppermost .. .” (pp. 137-138). This purely emotional pre- 
ference for purpose, without knowing in any way what the purpose is, 
seems hardly a sound basis for bringing about the renewal of life which 
Mumford calls for. 

As a condition of moral renewal he cites the need for modern man’s 
more sensitive awareness of the manifold evils in our society. What 
he says about the sin of indifference, of the moral inertia of “ blameless ” 
people, in the face of violent social injustices is unquestionably true 
(p. 171). He pays his tribute to Christianity for seeing that each person 
is to some degree responsible for social evils. He recognizes as well 
that only personal sacrifice and love can restore any genuine order to 
society. For the fulfillment of his personality man must free himself 
of his daily tasks now and then to engage in contemplation; he must 
retreat to The Great Good Place, which he conceives as the secular 
counterpart of the monastic cloister. Man must practice “ withdrawal, 
detachment, simplification, reflection, liberation from automatism” if 
he is going to re-build himself. Here is to be found whatever value 
Mumford’s book may have: he outlines some spiritual exercises for 
secuiars which, if followed, would provide a kind of minimal program 
for human living. The tragedy of this secular asceticism which he 
proposes is that its only end is self-fulfillment. 

Mumford adds a vast bibliography at the end cf his book. Under 
each title he includes a brief critical note which is more often clever 
than profound. 

F. E, Fiynn 


College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Introduction to Mathematical Thinking. By Fredrich Waismann. 
Translated by T. H. Benac. Foreword by Karl Menger. New 
York; Frederick Unger Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. x + 260, 
with index. $4.50. 


Professor Benac of the United States Naval Academy has contributed 
a welcome addition to the literature in English on the foundations of 
mathematics by this translation of Dr. Waismann’s Hinfiihrung in 
Das Mathematische Denken—Die Begriffsbildung der Modernen Matie- 
matik, An index has been added to the German edition which appeared 
in 1936. 

The first seven chapters are devoted to the development of the 
number system, with a brief description of the structure of geometry 
included in the third chapter. Many of the methods developed are 
currently used in introductory study of abstract algebra. In this 
part of the book, which does not require an extensive background in 
mathematics, the author brings up philosophical questions as they 
occur. For example, Peano’s postulates are not introduced in the 
manner of a textbook on number theory but only after a discussion 
on the laws of calculation with the natural numbers. 

The eighth chapter takes up the controversial subject of the genesis 
of the principle of complete induction. There is a comparison of the 
views of Poincare and Frege with additional comments by Kant, Klein, 
Dedekind and Russell. The reader may disagree with the author’s 
conclusion that we bring about a harmony between the arithmetic of 
letters and the arithmetic of natural numbers by agreeing to set up 
formulas which meet the demands of inductive proof. However, he 
will doubtless agree that this chapter gives the reader a fundamental 
insight into a fundamental problem. 

The ninth chapter is an investigation into the present status of the 
foundations of mathematies. The author begins with Hilbert and the 
formalistic school which is chiefly concerned with the stracture of mathe- 
matical systems. In turn he considers the logical school which has 
emphasized the analysis of concepts. 

Chapters 10 and 11 deal with the limit concept, infinite sequences, 
and the fundamentals of the differential calculus. The approach here 
is more from the intuitive point of view, somewhat after the manner 
of Courant. 

Chapter 12 considers some properties of remarkable curves such as 
the graph of the Weierstrass function. Though this chapter requires 
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some mathematical background for a good understanding, the psycholo- 
gist will probably find it to be the most interesting part of the book. 

The remaining three chapters are concerned with an analysis of the 
real number continuum and its extension to complex and hypercomplex 
numbers. Both Cantor’s and Dedekind’s theories of the irrational 
numbers are sketched. It might be worthwhile for those readers who 
are not mathematicians to keep in mind that the methods of Cantor 
have been the more fruitful for modern research in mathematical 
analysis and algebra. 

The translator uses the word calculus to indicate a method of 
caleulation. This is at variance with the use of the word to mean the 
infinitesmal caleulus but the context makes this use of the word quite 
clear. There are a Jarge number of references to original papers on 
mathematical foundations. 

Despite the controversial nature of many of the topics, Dr. Waismann 
presents to the philosopher an accurate picture of some of the methods 
used to explore the frontiers of modern mathematics. For this we 
should be grateful. 

Vincent O. McBrien 


College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Man Mutable and Immutable. By Kurt Riezler. Chicago: Regnery, 
1951. Pp. x +- 365, with index. $5.00. 


This is a scholarly work wherein the author intends to establish a 
conceptual framework within which the disintegrated data of the 
social sciences recover meaning as relata. The framework is dominated 
by the adoption of the “ man-environment” scheme, the first explora- 
tion of which is made in terms of human language. 

Social life rests fundamentally on the “I,” the first and most radical 
subject who takes into account all other human beings as “ You.” 
The hard core of the book is this: a radical exigency exists in each 
“T” to see others in a “ You” light; from this relationship the stuff 
of human society arises. The “I” is forever adjusting, shifting, 
altering its relations with the “ You” since they both exist in fluent 
and eontingent circumstances. These motions make for an obvious 
mutability in Man. Yet, dynamic relations are proper to man and 
they afford the unity of a relational structure binding all humans 
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within a dynamic system of tensions. These dynamisms are an eternal 
necessity in human beings; a failure to grasp and consider them would 
mean failure to understand Man. They make for the immutable in man. 

A second and enormously detailed exploration of the thesis is made 
in terms of the passions and it yields the same conclusions: Amongst 
their diverse modes of operations (mutability), one can yet discover 
“nuclear meanings” (immutability). 

Riezler makes much of the fact that his methodology is “ prescientific 
and nothing more.” Sensitive psychologists and sociologists might wince 
a little in the reading of this work. The author would have the social 
scientist become aware of the possibility that the “ universal variables 
he is searching for cannot be found in reliably verifiable data of the 
mutable phenomena without some prescientific thinking. If regard for 
the comfortable application of the methods (i.e. scientific) guides the 
selection of the facts, the facts will be divorced from their context, 
the context forgotten, the isolated facts will be artifacts of the 
observer” (288). Social psychologists, historians and others must 
deal with the immutable in Man. The historian must look through 
things as particular and view them as united in a contextual unity in 
which all historical events originate and change. He must “ loosen the 
fetters that tie him to the narrow image of man in his own ephemeral 
image and become a knower not only of man’s changing opinions but 
of an eternal Humanum of which these mutable images are mutable 
aspects” (302). 

The last section of the book is purely philosophical, squarely facing 
the question, “ What is Man?”. There are three modes of answering: 
(1) The exact way of science; (2) the mythological way or the 
“theories of society” way; (3) the way of philosophy. Opposing 
answers are found within each: science versus science; mythology versus 
mythology; philosophy against philosophy. Each mode differently inter- 
prets the “Is” of the question, “ What is Man?”. For science, man is 
only one of many things to be studied; each mythology adopts its 
unique world image of man and encompasses him as part of a whole. 
Philosophy alone gives a living answer by questioning the “Is” of 
Man. Greatest danger is that alleged science slips into mythology and 
finally emerges as philosophy; when this happens, philosophy loses 
its soul, for it will fail to ask the vital meaning of “ Is” in the perennial 
question, “ What is Man?”. 

Serious students of philosophy will sympathize with Riezler’s passion- 
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ate desire to localize man in the dynamic situations the understanding 
of which will help us to know Man Immutable more profoundly. 

The author rightly insists on a “ pre-scientifie” discourse for all 
scientists, especially for psychologists, sociologists and historians. His 
own pre-scientifie discourse is fascinating, profound, original, stimu- 
lating, but incomplete. I feel that the author’s fear of abstraction results 
in the implicit loss of the “ essentia” he would save, Man. Philosophy 
is barren if it leaves man a packaged formula, defined by a differentia 
specifica within a genus proximum and devoid of reference to his 
mode of existence. Yet, environment and dynamic tensions still give 
us only “nuclear meanings” of man in operation, not of an inner 
nature. The mode of existence must of itself affirm as essence, a 
nature which is the subject of these tensions. Man is not Man be- 
cause of an operational contextual unity. I speak of an “ essentia” 
affirmed of an existing being, an “ essentia”’ which must be considered 
abstractly, apart from its actuation in an “I-THovu” relations. The 
eternal necessity, the immutable in Man, lies in an essence which is 
presently existing in a highly mutable mode of existence. 

This book is extremely provocative, loaded with a wealth of wisdom, 
insight and speculative thought to delight students of philosophy. Not 
the least of its many values is the calm indication of the weakness of 
much of modern psychological and sociological research. 


Nazareth College, Grorce J. McMorrow 
Nazareth, Michigan. 


Great Political Thinkers. By William Ebenstein. New York: Rine- 
hart, 1951. Pp. xix +903, with index. $6.50. 


“The purpose of this book,” the author writes in his preface, “is 
to present the major turning points of western political thought from 
Plato to the present.” This purpose—and it is really the immediate 
rather than the final purpose—is well realized, for not only does Eben- 
stein give us both representative and, where possible, aesthetically 
pleasing selections from the great contributors to this thought (he omits 
here leading American political thinkers, for these will be the subject 
of a separate volume he hopes to prepare), but he also prefaces each 
selection with an illuminating study that tries to situate the particular 
thinker and his thought in their proper place in man’s ever growing 
consciousness of political realities. Furthermore, and indeed in keeping 
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with this, Ebenstein’s approach in these studies is not the irritating 
one of those writers on political philosophy who completely identify 
themselves with the thinkers they are discussing, therein avoiding re- 
ligiously anything that would smack of any criticism or realignment. 
No, he can and does take issue with many a thinker, and this, if not 
always with forceful reasoning, yet often with the stroke and deftness 
that will open up new avenues of thought. This decidedly existential 
and realistic approach, this decidedly critical approach—an approach 
all too rare in the introductory studies to many “ selections from” and 
“readings in” political philosophers and political philosophy—is also 
evidenced in and strengthened by the extensive explanatory and critical 
bibliographical notes at the end of the book, All of this bodes well for 
Ebenstein’s achieving what is really the ultimate purpose of the book, 
namely, that the reader’s appetite may be so whetted for political phi- 
losophy, at least for certain aspects of and problems in it, that he will 
hasten to read the great writers themselves rather than works about 
them. 

Many and varied are the criteria for selecting the “ greats” in any 
field. Ebenstein’s are three, and any one of them justifies for him the 
selection of a great political thinker: 1) powerful, original, and search- 
ing thought; 2) a marked influence on polities, together with a typify- 
ing of an entire school of thought that is of direct and vital concern 
today; 3) an indirect contributing to political wisdom by a thinker in 
some field other than political philosophy, e.g., economies and psy- 
chology—indirect, that is, so far as the deepening of political wisdom 
will derive from the vital activity of political philosophers feeding on 
these ab extra sources of knowledge and insight. This third criterion 
may disturb some readers. They could not but expect to find here the 
usual selections from Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas. 
They can even understand the selecting of passages from Engels, Lenin, 
Marx, Stalin, and Mussolini. But they may be somewhat nonplussed at 
the including of passages from the economist Keynes and the psycholo- 
gist Freud. A little reflection, however, may serve to dispel this dismay. 

It can be indubitably stated, and without entering into the precise 
nature of such a connexion of things, that the economic order is some- 
how related to, and therefore can have its repercussions on, the political 
order. A political wisdom, then, that would abstract completely from 
the economic order, or that, even granted that it would consider this 
order from afar, would hold itself aloof from insights that might be 
contributed by the economist, is to that extent unfaithful to its object, 
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and in serious danger of not having any hold on its time. So too, the 
student of political philosophy should be keenly interested in any 
knowledge that will contribute to a better understanding of man’s 
psychological life, for it is man who is the political animal. If a Freud 
ean call our attention to the dynamic quality of the unconscious in 
man (whatever may be the philosophical aberrations surrounding this 
insight in Freud’s writings), the political philosopher may very well 
be prompted by this to consider more attentively the role in political 
life, in political activity as in the quickening of man’s prise de con- 
science as regards political realities, of the unconscious life of the 
senses, in particular of the emotions, and still more the unconscious or, 
better, the pre-conscious, the connatural, the quasi-instinctive life of 
the spirit. Similarly, if a Keynes can call our attention to the line of 
demarcation—ever shifting, no doubt (but here other economists may 
help us out)—between those areas in which government responsibility 
is desirable, and those areas in which it is not desirable, the political 
philosopher may thereby be aided in his the more effectively approach- 
ing contingent political reality with his principle of autonomy and his 
directives on organic pluralism. 

Though its purpose or purposes would make such a work valuable 
and praiseworthy in any age, Ebenstein’s volume has a particular imme- 
diacy for our day. So far as the survival of the modern world is partly 
to be found in, partly to be supplied by, philosophy, it will be imme- 
diately found in and supplied by political philosophy (immediately, we 
say, for it must be remembered that a sound political philosophy is so 
only when it is based on a sound metaphysics and a sound philosophy 
of nature). With the political problem the especial problem of our 
time, there is a pressing need today for political philosophers. To 
grapple well with this problem, to handle it with a minimum of naiveté 
and a maximum of maturity, they must profit from their predecessors’ 
treatment of what in reality was the same problem, though enshrouded 
in different existential conditions. Only minds docile to the past, only 
minds that are prepared to consider the insights of the past, with their 
possibilities for the present and the future,—only such minds can give 
us the speculative-practical philosophy of present and future political 
life and activity. In other words, man is as much the discursive knower 
in the scientific knowing of political being as he is in the scientific 
knowing of any being; and hence he needs the help of both contem- 
poraries and predecessors if he is to make progress into, if he is to 
know vehementius et profundius, the secrets of political being. Eben- 
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stein knows this well, and his knowing it well has blossomed forth in 
the publishing of this excellent Great Political Thinkers, a book that 
will surely give a much-needed impetus to contemporary thinking about 
political being. 

JoserH W. Evans. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Toward a General Theory of Judgment. By Justus Buchler. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. x -+ 176, with 
index. $2.75. 


It is almost impossible for a review to render justice to a book which 
presents novel ideas in a concentrated form, as is the case with this 
volume. Moreover, the author makes use of a terminology which does 
not so much introduce new terms as it gives to old ones a peculiar 
meaning. A reader may expect to find in a “theory of judgment” a 
discussion of sentences, their different kinds, validity or truth-value, 
and so forth. Although one or the other of these matters is touched 
upon, what the author calls “ judgment ” is something other than what 
one assumes. What is ordinarily called a judgment is but one kind of 
the group of phenomena Buchler terms judgments. His intention is, 
indeed, to “lay a conceptual foundation for the understanding of such 
phenomena as symbolism and language, meaning and representation, 
communication and method.” But communication proceeds not by 
words and sentences alone; there are many manners by which men com- 
municate with each other. And everything serving communication or 
manifesting somehow something “ internal” and rendering it accessible 
to another falls, according to the author, under the heading of judg- 
ment. “Every product is a judgment” (p. 47); it is “a pronounce- 
ment.” As such it is “a commentary on the proceiver’s world as well 
as a faint image of the proceptive direction.” 

Proception is a new term, and to its explanation the first chapter is 
dedicated. It is “the interplay of the human individual’s activities and 
dimensions, their unitary direction which constitutes a process,” that is 
designated as proception. It is said to be “the composite, directed 
activity of the individual.” Whatever is present—in a temporal as well 
as a structural sense—and thus available for the individual’s poten- 
tialities falls within the proceptive domain. 
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One may agree that what is so designated needs a name, although 
one may feel that the one chosen is not the best. It would have been 
better, if the author had told us why he coined this term (procipere is 
not a word of classic Latin); such an elucidation might have made 
clearer the precise meaning. Apparently, the name is meant to indi- 
eate the dynamic nature or the process-character of the thing to which 
it refers. The proceptive domain is called “gross” insofar as it 
“comprises all that belongs to the individual’s living make-up, the 
segment of nature within which he functions, the past that is actually 
or potentially alive for him, the sum of his suppositions, guiding prin- 
ciples, commitments, and peculiarities.” It is, therefore, neither ex- 
perience nor subjectivity nor attitude nor world-picture nor anything 
of this kind. It is all this and more. The “summed-up self or pro- 
ceiver ” within a given situation is called the floating proceptive domain, 
whereas all that is present and, hence, available to the proceiver at a 
given moment is called the imminent domain; it is “the world of the 
self in abstraction from the self’s past and future . . . the directly 
available upshot of the whole of the individual’s proception.” 

Although the author does not say so, it seems that this concept is 
destined to overcome the difficulties arising from the “ dialectic” struc- 
ture of the human “ situation ” which is as much “ given” to the indi- 
vidual as he is part thereof. 

Proception and communication presuppose each other. Individuals 
communicate as proceivers; the relata of communication are “ indi- 
vidual histories . . . cumulatively represented” (p. 37). Communica- 
tion takes place through products or “ judgments.” Of these there are 
three kinds: assertive, active, and exhibitive. The proceiver “ judges 
relative to the world and to the products of communication in two 
modes: by compulsion, when he responds to an uncontrollable situa- 
tion and conforms to what the nature of things imposes, and by con- 
vention, when he selects from alternatives.” The two chapters on com- 
pulsion and convention contain many illuminating remarks pertaining 
to the phenomenology and analysis of the various aspects here involved. 
Unfortunately, space forbids 4 detailed report. The same applies to the 
last chapters on perspective and on validation. 

The little that could be said may suffice to show that one has to do 
with a work of refreshing originality, with the serious endeavor to 
envisage certain old problems from a new angle, and to discover other 
problems hitherto almost ignored. The author does not owe allegiance 
to any definite school; he tries to keep away from exaggerated naturalism 
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as much as he is opposed to extreme nominalism, which he terms 
“extreme absurdity.” His book is provocative, if difficult. But its 
perusal is certainly worth while. 

If one were to try to “locate” the author within any of the well 
known and all too rigid compartments of the history of philosophy, 
one would encounter great difficulties. In one way, his mode of pro- 
eedure is somehow reminiscent of Hegel’s Phenomenology, not that he 
is a Hegelian in any sense, but inasmuch as he shows the same aptitude 
to follow carefully the sinuosities, as it were, of things as they are. 
His method may be termed phenomenological, but it is neither that of 
Hegel nor that of Husserl. 

The beok is, obviously, a first approach; the little word “toward” 
in the title is indicative, nothing less than the explicit promise of 
further elaboration. But even as it stands, the study of Buchler deserves 
earnest consideration. A final judgment will be possible only when the 
framework here supplied will be filled out. It would be unjust to ask 
of a work which admittedly is written as a statement of a frame of 
reference, that it answer all questions coming to the mind of a critical 
reader. But the fact that such questions arise proves that the author 
has something relevant to say. One may look forward to what is to 
follow, especially to the clarification of Buchler’s underlying meta- 
physics. It should be noted that, apart from its general intent, the 
book has many interesting things to say on phenomena of various kinds; 
there are illuminating comments on art and its communicative role, on 
community as such, and so forth. And one puts down the book with 
the impression of having breathed an air more vigorous than that 
permeating most philosophical discussions of our days; this is partly 
owed to the thoroughly positive nature of the presentation, the absence 
of all unnecessary polemics, and the width of the fields encompassed. 


ALLERS. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Critical Thinking. By Max Black. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
Pp. xvii + 459, with index. $3.75. 


Cornell’s Prof. Black has revised his text book on logic. Although 
the general concept and outline of the original remain, this latest edi- 
tion has a freshness about it that makes it seem altogether new. Its 
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author possesses a rich erudition in philosophy, science, and current 
events. Moreover, Black has a keen appreciation of the danger of 
logic being presented in a dull, uninteresting way. As a result, col- 
leges and universities have an extremely valuable book on logic. 

Black follows the traditional logic of Aristotle. However, the three- 
fold division of his text might shock an old literalist of the scholastic 
school. Instead of treating logic according to the three acts of the 
mind, Black prefers to study deductive logic, language, and finally 
induction and the scientific method. This arrangement has the student 
in mind and not the purist. Actually, Critical Thinking covers very 
adequately the whole field of logic and, what is more, makes its study 
an exciting and challenging adventure. 

There’s nothing dry or sterile about this book. Items from daily 
newspapers, the Congressional Record, or quotations from famous 
authors fill its pages and form its exercises. The one overwhelming 
impact of Black’s approach is that logie is extremely necessary for 
good, clear thinking. Certainly Aristotle and St. Thomas would be 
delighted to see their old discipline treated with such contagious 
enthusiasm. 

Almost every chapter takes up its consideration with actual argu- 
ments and difficulties. When the student is faced with his own inade- 
quacies for presenting a solution, then Black comes up with the rules 
for an answer. Each chapter concludes with excellent summaries and 
fascinating exercises. Although the whole arrangement of subject 
matter is certainly unorthodox, the book clearly achieves a compre- 
hensive study of logic. 

Part One begins with a general consideration of deduction, moves 
gradually to an examination of propositions and then officially tackles 
the syllogism, although it had been employed almost from the outset. 
This section also features a unique and highly successful application 
of symbolic logic for the purpose of teaching the traditional logic. An 
amusing sidelight on it is that the author never adverts to the fact that 
he is using mathematical logic, nor does he have any special treatment 
of that subject. 

Language, the subject of Part Two, is a worthwhile statement on 
semantics. Definition, division, and fallacies are all handled very 
adroitly. As is customary in logic books today, scientific method re- 
ceives especially long consideration. This is covered in Part Three. 
Black gives one of the most sane and readable expositions of induction 
and scientific theory that is probable obtainable in any logic text. 
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Rarely does he admit exaggerated claims of the latter and never does 
he yield to exclusive deductive reasoning. 

Perhaps the length of the book might discourage some teachers from 
adopting it as a text. It is true that Black can be verbose. His exten- 
sive use of the Venn diagrams almost becomes more difficult to master 
than what they purport to explain. In many ways, his appendix on the 
syllogism is a superior treatment. The same can be said of his squares 
of opposition. 

However, for the most part, the length of the book flows from the 
abundance of illustrations. As a result the student will be asked to 
do some extensive reading within the text. Yet, it is no difficult assign- 
ment and will richly reward the young logician. Indeed, the magnificent 
worth of Critical Thinking lies in its brilliant application of logie to 
all fields of knowledge. Black proves decisively that it has importance 
and immediate use for scientist, sociologist, as well as for the professed 
philosopher. 

A glossary of terms is given at the end of the text. It is a handy 
dictionary for the college student of logic. Black has also added a 
superior catalogue of books for further reading. He tells in a sentence 
what is the content of the book and whether it is an elementary or 
advanced text. 

Everything considered, it is difficult to find any serious fault with 
the book. If one is willing to concede the author’s right not to ap- 
proach logic logically but psychologically that is, from the point of 
view of today’s college student, then surely Critical Thinking rates a 
first choice as a logic text book. The only weakness noticed by this 
reviewer was Black’s inept treatment of analogy. Yet, even that is 
justifiable since analogy can best be explained in metaphysics or a 
post-graduate study. 

It should be added that for those who still like to read books on 
logic, Black’s volume is thoroughly worthwhile. Gilby’s Barbara Cela- 
rent was an interesting example of how much pleasure one can derive 
from a book on logic. Critical Thinking is just as diverting and de- 
lightful although in a different way. Instead of the almost flippant 
treatment give by Gilby, Black writes in a more serious vein. Never- 
theless, the professor maintains an extremely high standard of read- 
bility. It must be conceded that it would be impossible for college stu- 
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dents to attempt all the problems suggested and given in the book. One 
with leisure, on the other hand, could have many pleasant weeks of 
logical mental gymnastics. For those who still are doubtful of the 
utility of Aristotelian logie and would write its death warrant, Critical 
Thinking is living testimony to the contrary. 


Raymonp Samira, O. P. 
Dominican House of Philosophy, 
Springfield, Kentucky. 


The Mystery of Being. Vol. Il. Faith and Reality. By Gabriel 
Marcel. The Gifford Lectures. Chicago: Regnery, 1951. Pp. 
viii + 188. $3.75. 


There are few philosophers living today who have a more profound 
insight into the meaning of life, and a more realistic appreciation of 
the mystery of human existence, than Gabriel Marcel. He sees man 
as a spiritual reality imprisoned in ‘the body of this flesh,’ a being 
in many ways lost, who must be humble once aware of the circum- 
stance of his own existence, but who must accept that circumstance, 
and with a faith, a hope, and a charity—even apart from any con- 
sideration of the supernatural as such, for in this way, by insisting on 
the necessity of a certain ontological faith, hope, and love, in order 
to sustain, and bring to fulfillment, the awful incompleteness of man’s 
existence, Marcel attempts to reach the limits of natural wisdom and 
to sketch the foundation upon which grace will build. It is Marcel’s 
recognition of the great problem, and mystery, of the relation between 
the natural and the supernatural, and it simmers with more than one 
profound insight. 

Yet, by extending the philosophical quest begun in his first series of 
Gifford Lectures to the point of a strictly metaphysical inquiry, Marcel, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, has shown at once both the value, and 
the ultimate insufficiency, of a phenomenological approach to meta- 
physics. Marcel is a philosopher of the concrete—and that is good— 
but it seems that he has allowed an apathy for abstraction and for the 
clarity of philosophical precision to prevent his formulating a true 
metaphysic of the real, disengaged, as by right and necessity it must 
be, from the trammels of an exaggerated phenomenology. 

Thus, while the ultimate concepts of metaphysics cannot be let trifle 
with the clarity of the univocal concept, it is equally impossible to 
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construct a metaphysic of being that would refuse either to recognize 
that partial clarity of the analogical idea which does not reduce the 
ultimate concepts of metaphysics to univocity, or to allow that philo- 
sophical precision which does not deny the great natural mysteries of 
reality. Likewise, a metaphysics of the abstract would be meaningless, 
for metaphysics is the knowledge, or better, the natural wisdom, of 
everything that is; but, and at the same time, in.order that metaphysics 
might truly extend through the hierarchy of all reality, the concept of 
being itself must somehow be abstracted, or disengaged, from the items 
of immediate experience. This, however, Marcel seems unwilling to do, 
and though he has not exactly substituted a phenomenology of being 
for a true metaphysic, it might well be argued that even in those 
chapters which are intentionally metaphysical in scope he fails, actually, 
to attain the level of a strictly metaphysical inquiry. 

In brief, then, as it seems to this reviewer, Marcel has made a 
valuable contribution to modern Christian thought. To have situated 
these reflections in the focus of a true metaphysic of the real, would 
have been a great accomplishment; yet, not to have done so, does not 
discount their value as the expression of more than one profound 
insight into the meaning of life and the msytery that is man. 


Rosert L. Ricuarp, 8. J. 
Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


The Laws of Thought. By George Boole. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1951. Pp. xviii + 424. $4.50. 


An adequate review of this work would have to give an account of 
the books that have been written about symbolic logie in the century 
since its first publication in 1854, For the developments in this field 
are either refinements of what is implicit in the system devised by 
Boole or further advances along the path upon whien he started. 
While his system was cumbersome in comparison with those more re- 
cently proposed, no one can read his book without admiration for the 
originality of his conception and for his skill and consistency in elabo- 
rating it. Obviously, it would be impossible to trace the course of the 
later developments in a few pages. 

Boole’s work is also a systematization of many of the insights con- 
tained in the writings of the logicians that preceded him. Rightly, I 
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believe, he states that the scholastic logie was “not a science but a 
collection of scientific truths” (p. 241). Most of the doctrines long 
accepted by logicians find a place in Boole’s system. It would be 
interesting to seek out the parallels between him and his predecessors, 
but the limits of a review prohibit this exercise no less than the other. 

The basis of Boole’s system, as of any valid system of logic, is the 
application of the principle of contradiction to other propositions in 
order to diseover what is implied by them. Here, of course, he is at 
one with the scholastics, for, as John of St. Thomas says, this is 
“unum universalissimum principium, a quo cetera derivantur et ad 
quod reducuntur.” Boole seems, however, to be mistaken when he says 
that this principle “ is a consequence of the fundamental law of thought, 
whose expression is ?= 2” (p. 49). More properly, it should be 
stated that this “law of thought” is merely a symbolic expression of 
the principle of contradiction. 

It is interesting to note that one of the points on which Boole 
departed from the traditional teaching is also one that makes his system 
unwieldy. He believed that “the expression x + y [is] uninterpretable, 
unless it is assumed that the things represented by x and the things 
represented by y are entirely separate” (p. 66). Actually, it is a 
matter of convention whether the exclusive or the non-exclusive sense 
should be attached to such an expression. Still, the traditional logic 
accepted the non-exclusive sense, so that, in Boole’s symbols, the con- 
tradictory of z + y would be (l1—-2z) (1l—y); in Boole’s system, it 
has to be (l—z) (l—y) + 2y. It was partly by a return to the 
older sense that later writers were able to simplify symbolic logic, 
rendering it more elegant and more efficient. 

Boole challenges those that question the validity of his system to 
solve “ by the rules of ordinary logic” the problems that he attacks by 
the use of his method (p. 146). The suggestion is still a good one 
for those who today belittle symbolic logic. It might be suggested 
also that they then try their hands at a solution according to the rules 
laid down by Boole. Such an exercise would prove to any one the 
magnitude of Boole’s achievement. If, after mastering this system, a 
person applied the methods of modern symbolic logic to the solution of 
the same problems, he would realize the improvements that a century 
of research has brought about. Such an exercise would afford a lumin- 
ous example of the rule: “ Quidquid sequitur ad consequens bonae 
consequentiae sequitur ad antecedens illius.” 

The advances contained in the method invented by Boole beyond the 
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method of the traditional logic and the advances made by later de- 
velopments beyond Boole’s system illustrate the social nature of all 
human science. .No single person, no matter how highly endowed, can 
encompass all the implications of his discoveries. It is only by the 
cooperative endeavors of thinkers of various times and places that truth 
comes to light. It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that Boole’s 
book is made more generally available and that the works of Aristotle 
and the other philosophers continue to be reprinted. It thus becomes 
possible for many to study their works and to discover things in them 
that even to the authors themselves were hidden. 


Joun J. 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Leisure, The Basis of Culture. By Josef Pieper. Translated by 
Alexander Dru with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1952. Pp. 169, with index. 
$2.75. 


This small book contains two essays by Josef Pieper, of the Univer- 
sity of Miinster. They are entitled “Leisure, The Basis of Culture” 
and “The Philosophical Act.” In the first essay, Pieper shows that 
leisure and culture belong together. Leisure does not mean idleness, 
inactivity, or rest from daily work, as we commonly accept the term; 
rather it signifies a withdrawal from the activity of the work-a-day 
world in order to acquire a calm repose of the mind for contemplation. 
This contemplation involves a restful, thoughtful attitude towards things 
of reality (including God) which discovers how worthy of veneration 
they really are. It therefore takes on the aspect of a “ festive celebra- 
tion.” Leisure has always been orientated towards religious worship. 
“ Have leisure and know that I am God” sings the Psalmist (p. 24). 
Today its orientation is towards the world of total work as envisaged 
by Proudhon and Stalin. Pieper insists that modern man must desist 
from his worship of work, toil, and effort, and the false attitude that a 
thing is of value only if it involves difficulty. This is Kantian (p. 37). 
Modern man must free himself from the demands of the utilitarian 
world in which he lives and take calm repose in that active contempla- 
tion which establishes an insight into the world, himself, and God and 
consequently begets a sphere of true leisure and of true culture. 
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In his second essay, “ The Philosophical Act,” Pieper shows how the 
philosophical act must transcend the world of total work. This world 
formalizes man into a mere functionary. Science and its formalism are 
fettered to this utilitarian, eompartmental world. The philosopher must 
transcend these restrictions; he must go beyond the demands of his 
immediate environment (although he cannot ignore them). This he can 
do because he is part spirit and spirit is true reality. This transcendence 
involves paradoxically immanence or “ inwardness,” and through this 
philosophical act there lies open the whole world of being with all its 
mystery and wonder. 

The philosopher begins with wonder (Plato) and remains in wonder 
throughout all his philosophizing, for philosophy is the loving search 
for wisdom as it is possessed by God (p. 144). The true philosopher 
must have this sense of mystery and must realize that he will never 
know reality as a complete system. His Christian Faith, furnishing 
him with a rich tradition, can serve as a negative norm for his phi- 
losophizing, but the tension between his philosophy and his theology 
keeps alive his philosophical act (p. 155). As a philosopher his whole 
personality is involved and hence as a Christian philosopher he must 
live his Christianity as a reality and not as a mere system of doctrine. 
Herein lies the true existential character of Christian philosophy. 

Pieper shows a marvellous talent for synthesizing various streams of 
thought. He is, first of all, a good Catholic layman; secondly, a Thomist; 
and thirdly, an eclectic existentialist. He borrows from such diverse 
sources as the Scriptures, Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, Windelband, 
Heidegger, and Garrigou-Lagrange. His emphasis on the necessity of a 
sense of mystery in the philosopher reminds the reader of Marcel. His 
ability to take truth wherever he may find it and to integrate it into 
a coherent totality without the stigma of formalism shows his origin- 
ality. Yet he is supremely orthodox. These two essays are very succinct 
and compact, but very enjoyable reading for the thoughtful reader. 


Epwarp Q. Franz. 


Gannon College, 
Erie, Penna. 
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Evidence and its Function according to John Duns Scotus. By 
Peter C. Vier, O.F.M- (Franciscan Institute Publications: 
Philosophy series, n. 7.) St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Fran- 
ciscan Institute, 1951. Pp. xii + 174, with index. $2.00. 


It is not hard to predict a reawakened interest in the teachings of 
Blessed John Duns Scotus in the years to come. The long-awaited 
critical edition, of which two volumes appeared in 1950 from the 
Vatican Press, and the magnificent work of Professor E. Gilson (Jean 
Duns Scot: Introduction a ses positions fondamentales, Paris, 1952) 
will certainly spur scholars to new study. The present work, the doc- 
toral dissertation of the author, makes a notable contribution in its 
own right, supplementing (unwittingly) Professor Gilson’s work by a 
very clear and logical study of a basic epistemological problem and its 
solution at the hands of the Subtle Doctor. Nor will it be outdated by 
the appearance of fresh volumes of the Vatican edition, since the author 
uses critical texts in his study, comparing all references to the Opus 
Oxoniense with the Assisi manuscript 137 (used as basic text in the 
new edition), and supplementing his use of the Reportata Parisiensia 
by the so-called Reportatio examinata of Vienna manuscript 1453 
(authenticated by Scotus himself). 

In itself, the work is an extended study and commentary on the 
Opus Oxoniense I, d. 3, q. 4, wherein the Subtle Doctor examines the 
problem of true knowledge. Starting from the teachings of Henry of 
Ghent, the last (one might say) of the proponents of Augustinian 
illumination, Duns Seotus proceeds to the rejection of that tradition 
and proposes a clear theory of certitude which in many ways consti- 
tutes an advance in the theory of knowledge. The reader will find a 
minimum of polemics in the author’s exposé of this question, and 
much less any apology for the teachings of Scotus. Gratifyingly absent 
(because usually present in such dissertations) is any attempt to make 
a running comparison between Duns Scotus and Saint Thomas; actu- 
ally, save perhaps in one cr the other minor detail, the primary con- 
cern of Scotus is the teaching of Henry, which he considers as leading 
to universal doubt and absolute scepticism. The positive teaching of 
Duns Scotus on the current problem, even in reference perhaps to the 
intuition of internal acts and states, is acceptable to Thomist and 
Seotist alike. 

The commentary opens with an historical survey of the problem of 
certitude in Plato, Saint Augustine, and Henry of Ghent. The latter’s 
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teaching is shown to be defective and rejected as a basis of certitude, 
and Scotus’ position propounded: that evidence, evidentia rei in se, is 
the ultimate criterion of truth and the only basis and source of subjec- 
tive certitude. Following the thought of Scotus, the author in the 
second part of the work considers the application of the principles of 
evidence to the problem of self-evident propositions and syllogistic 
reasoning. Scotus’ explanation of a propositio per se nota is perhaps 
unique; at least, it differs somewhat from the common teaching; but is 
very rewarding in its conclusions and application to the epistemological 
problem. The third section, which probes the function of evidence in 
other kinds of certitude, specifically of internal acts and states, of 
induction and sense-knowledge, will perhaps prove the most interesting 
pages of the work. Herein Scotus broadens the concept of scientific 
knowledge, to hold that under the influence of objective evidence the 
mind can arrive at a certain and, in many cases, infallible knowledge 
of contingent things and truths. 

It is especially in this final section that one wishes the author had 
engaged in more historical details, to show precisely the advance made 
by Duns Scotus. In point of fact, no historical proof is offered of the 
conclusion that “ Seotus’ teaching on evidence constitutes both an inno- 
vation in, and a major contribution to, the Scholastic theory of knowl- 
edge” (p. 165). While the reviewer is convinced of this, others may 
well not be, unless they are familiar with the historical milieu of the 
problems of epistemology. The reader would be considerably helped by 
a summary of conclusions, such as is offered at the end of one chapter 
(p. 96). Finally, the footnotes are marred by the fact that all cross- 
references are made, by negligence of the editors perhaps, to the pages 
of the typewritten copy, not to the printed work. Thus on page 100, 
notes 6 and 7 should refer respectively to p. 88 and pp. 53-54. 


Iegnatius Brapy, O. F. M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
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The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. By Hans Reichenbach. 
Berkeley: The University of California Press, 1951. Pp. xi + 
333, with index. $3.75. 


In this work, Professor Reichenbach has undertaken a dangerous 
attempt; he has tried to advance a new philosophy. When we consider 
with what reluctance the greatest among philosophers have gradually 
broken away from their predecessors, especially when we recollect 
that in so doing, one automatically rejects, in whole or in part, previous 
philosophies, then we realize that Dr. Reichenbach has indeed under- 
taken a formidable task. 

The purpose of this book is to found a scientific philosophy. Its 
method is to express the weaknesses and insufficiencies of previous and 
contemporary philosophies, and thereupon to build the new scientific 
philosophy upon empirical evidence. Of course, every philosopher of 
note has advanced his own ideas of things, and has inevitably appealed 
to the evidence of experience as the confirmation of the truth of his 


system. Dr. Reichenbach is no exception. In carrying out his intention, 
he divides the work into two sections: an evaluation of older philoso- 


phies, and an investigation into contemporary problems. 

Professor Reichenbach rather unfairly begins the first section with 
and obscure quotation from Hegel, a quasi-summatioen of Hegelian ideal- 
ism. This is supposed to characterize all speculative philosophies as 
psychological failures in a vain attempt to obtain certitude by raising 
questions that cannot be answered. This conclusion is based upon a 
twofold assumption: (1) that knowledge is generalization, nothing 
more; and (2) that analytic, deductive reasoning in logic is empty, 
fraught with verbalism and imagery. In this vein, he investigates the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and, because of the Aristotelian emphasis upon 
matter and form, rejects it as “analogism.” Similarly, Platonism is 
rejected as “ poetic” and “esthetic.” Scholasticism suffers the usual 
rejection as Aristotelianism at the service of an imaginative mysticism. 
Among the modern philosophers, Immanuel Kant receives the best 
treatment, but he, too, is rejected because of the “emptiness” of his 
synthetic a priori judgement. 

Dr. Reichenbach’s glib, almost flippant, and sophisticated dismissal 
of his predecessors almost approaches a point of arrogance. When we 
consider with what respect such contemporary realists as Whitehead 
and Northrop have considered Plato and Aristotle, respectively, and 
have found great worth in their works, we are inclined to question either 
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Dr. Reichenbach’s scholarship or his sincerity. We are led to conclude 
that either he has scarcely read the work of the philosophers he so 
readily dismisses (or else he has not read them at all)—which is bad 
enough, or else he has read them with a strong bias—which can be far 
worse, because it can be so misleading. 

The second half of the book, however, promises to be the main 
burden of the work. And this is not much more satisfying. We would 
expect, from a self-confessed empiricist, a healthy sort of expression of 
the need of evidence. We would also expect an expression of the weak- 
nesses of non-realistic philosophies. However, in this case, it is rather 
difficult to determine what we do find. In fact, we wonder what has 
been said, or if anything at all has been said. True enough, we arrive 
at a kind of instrumentalism, a high degree of probability taken to be 
certitude and causality, but this is only the distaff side of Hume’s 
scepticism, and is neither new nor startling. If Dr. Reichenbach con- 
siders this to be the foundation of the new philosophy, then he could 
have spared himself a great deal of writing, and could have supported 
the positivists. 

The book goes through the nature of geometry, the laws of nature, 
quantum and relativity physics, symbolic logic, and scientific prediction. 
Theoretical geometry is dismissed as being analytic and deductive. 
Professor Reichenbach has no patience with the concept of geometry as 
a scientia propter quid, or as an art, and consequently, his only praise 
for geometry is in the direction of relativity physics. Here, of course, 
we meet the difficulty involved in the fact that all measurements, are, 
at best, approximations. There is a good deal of writing about moving 
rigid measuring rods from here to distant planets, with the consequent 
inability to discover whether or not they have changed, whether or not 
our clocks have advanced or retarded, ete. The author concludes that 
we can obtain neither the regularity of nature nor certitude of the 
mind from the use of geometry. 

Similarly, insofar as the laws of nature are an expression of observed 
facts, and that the second law of thermodynamics has at most statistical 
value, coupled with Heisenberg’s Principle of Indetermination, all these 
are arguments against causality and certitude. These conclusions are 
obtained by falling back upon causality as a before-and-after relation- 
ship of events. Since entropy has only statistical value, we cannot 
tell with certitude which is before and which is after. Therefore, we 
cannot speak in terms of objective causality, but must fall back upon 
statistics of probability, which always leave room for doubt. 
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The same style of reasoning is used in connection with quantum 
physics, evolution, modern logic, and scientific prediction. The con- 
clusion is that we have to fall back upon the “functional theory” of 
truth, namely, that what is true is what satisfies prediction. Upon 
this—with scarcely any transition from the subjective to the objective— 
is founded a new system of ethics based not upon abiding human values, 
but upon the changing exigencies of social relationships. 

In this second section of the work, there is still the same anti- 
speculative, anti-logical complaint. This gets to be boring and tiresome 
after a while. Although there is less flippancy, there is just as much 
sophistication. Sometimes it even descends to bad taste, as in Chapter 
Fifteen, which is supposed to be a sly paraphrase on Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
Maybe there is the attempted impression that philosophers are jolly 
people and that philosophy is the grandest fun, but it just does not take. 

In brief, in this work, the cosmologist will discover no more than 
he already knows about the epistemological difficulties in modern 
scientific theory, and the non-philosophical reader can easily be led to 
the conclusion that philosophy is a hopeless, mystifying discipline. 
Almost horrifying is the complete break with the past. Anyone who 
dismisses speculation, and who not only ignores, but turns his back 


upon, the rich tradition of ideas, is in a dangerous position. There are 
weaknesses in past philosophies. However, there is a strength in the 
succession of ideas representing the evaluations of great thinkers. When 
a thinker ties his system completely to one theory, in total disagreement 
with tradition, he puts himself in the position of having to change 
his ideas with discovery of every new fact. Such is not philosophy. 


A. Fotey, M. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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